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Fopics of the Week. 

Mr. Kipling’s first piece of sustained work since his 
fliness proves to be a series of animal stories, de- 
scribed as of a ridiculously droll character, These 
stories have been in Mr, Kipling’s mind for several 
years, and when his physicians gave him permission 
to resume his literary work, he turned with zest to 
writing them. They are said to show the author at his 
very best and strongest. He has given the entire se- 
ries to The Ladies’ Home Journal, and in the April 
issue of that magazine the first story will be printed. 
Tt is called “ The Elephant’s Child,” and tells, as Mr. 
Kipling says, how it happened that the elephant got 
his trunk. The second story relates “ The Beginning 
of the Armadillos,” and this is said to be one of the 
drollest stories Kipling has ever written. In the third, 
which is called “ The Sing Song of Old Man Kangaroo,” 
there is told the story of how the kangaroo got his 
long legs, since, as Mr. Kipling tells, there was a time 
in the beginning of things when the kangaroo did not 
have such long legs as he has now. Mr. Kipling is at 
work while in South Africa on other stories in the 
series for the Philadelphia magazine. Mr. Frank Ver 
Beck has been chosen the illustrator for the stories. 





The announcement that Mr. Bret Harte contem- 


plates the publication of a second series of ‘‘ Condensed 
Novels,” naturally provokes the inquiry as to what 
authors he has selected for the targets of his humor. 
Much has been writien in fiction since the first series 
eame from the press in 1867 under the title of “ Sensa- 





SUPPLEMENT TO THE NEW YORK TIMES. 
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tion Novels Condensed,” and at first thought this par- 
ticular field for jest seems to have been much modified. 
What writers are of sufficient prominence to be worthy 
of Bret Harte’'s satirical pen, who, at the same time, 
contain foibles of style of sufficient mark? Of Eng- 
lish writers there might be mentioned Marie Corelli 
George Moore, Hall Caine, and the author of “ Red 
Pottage.” Over here the number seems limited to two, 
Mr. Howells and Prof. Brander Matthews. Of course 
there are many less distinguished that 
more vulnerable, but then—where would be the fun? 


writers are 


James Huneker, author of ‘“ Mezzotints in Modern 
Music,” has an elaborate work on “Chopin: The Man 
and His Music,” in active preparation at Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons. The first part of the will be 
graphical, and will be concerned with the composers 
life in Poland, Paris, England, and Scotland, to his 
final resting place in Pére Ja Chaise. There will also 
be an appreciative study of the man as an artist, poet, 
and psychologist. The second part, which will be crit- 
ical, will deal with the various fields of musical com- 
position with which the name of Chopin has become 
identified. A valuable and exhaustive bibliography is 
also being added. 


book bio- 


“The Private Memoirs of Madame Roland,” edited 
by Edward Gilpin Johnson, is an important item in 
biography and history that will shortly be issued by 
A. C. McClurg & Co. The present work is based upon a 
translation made from the original Bose edition and 
published in London in 1705, two years after the autNor 
had met her death by the guillotine. The forthcoming 
edition will be the first English reprint published after 
the above named, and now very scarce, issue of 1795. 





A new novel by F. Marion Crawford will be brought 
out early in the Autumn by The Macmillan Company. 
It will be called “In the Palace of the King: A Love 
Story of Old Madrid.” It is quite likely that a dra- 
matic version of the story will be presented at the same 


time on the American stage under the title of ‘ Do- 
lores.” It is this work that is occupying the last mo- 
ments’ stay of the author before his return to his home 
in Sorrento, 


“World Politics Modified by Recent Develop- 
ments in the Far East,” by Prof. S. Reinsch, will short- 
ly be presented by The Macmillan Company. The work 
ceals with the growth qf nationalities, the influence 
of sea-power upon warfare, the alleged passing of 


as 


England from industrialism to capitalism, characteris- 
ties of the world’s great colonizers, &c. Prof. Reinsch 
would, moreover, prove that the solution of world gov- 
ernment will not be found in political world unity, but 
rather in international equilibrium. 


To the many Americans who have had the pleasure 
of hearing Mr. Kipling’s famous poem, “ The Absent 
Minded Beggar,” recited, or whose knowledge of it has 
been obtained from fragments printed in the daily 
press, an announcement from Brentano’s will prove 
most gratifying. This house will immediately publish 
the only authorized and copyright edition of the poem 
in this country. It will be printed in a brochure on 
deckle-edged paper, and in a way that will be quite 
worthy of the verses themselves. 





Probably the first serious book on the present war, 
written by a man on the spot, will appear from the press 
of The Macmillan Company within the next fortnight. 
It will bear the title of “ The War in South Africa,’ 
and is the work of Mr. J. A. Hobson, the South Africa 
correspondent of The Manchester Guardian. The au- 
thor’s facilities for studying his subject may be under- 
stood by a few lines from the preface: “I was at 
Pretoria during the most critical period of the nego- 
tiations, at Bloemfontein when the Raad of the Free 
State decided to stand by the Transvaal, and at Cape 
Town when the war began, and I had the opportunity 
of personal intercourse with many men of political 
prominence in the republics and the colony.” 


played in the Hundred Years’ War, by Dr. James Mac- 
Kinnon, author of “ The Union of England and Scot- 
land;” is in preparation by Longmans, Green & Co. It 
is entitled “ The History of Edward IIL,” and is a 
study, from original and hitherto unpublished sources, 
(1 


aor 
S27 


of English history during Edward's reign, 
1377.) 


to 





A manuscript that promises to be of great value 
to biographers of the British Admiral, Blake, has 
just been discovered in the British Museum, In cata- 
loguing the Sloane manuscripts a volume was found to 
have been wrongly recorded, which proved to be a 
journal of Blake’s purser, beginning with the Mediter- 
ranean voyage of 1654-5 and embracing the greater 
part of the Admiral’s subsequent career, 


| 
A valuable work showing the part that 
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Byington’s “Puritan as Colonist,” Roy Dev- 


| ereux’s “Side Lights on South Africa,” 


and Christian’s “Caroline Islands.”* 
NEW TIME 


George H. Warner, 


Woe rm 


THE YORK SATURDAY REVIEW by 


I, ‘ tl Literature.’* 

IL—THE PURITAN. 
From Cape Town to Boston is a long distance for the 
the thither as easily as 
Roy Devereux makes the voyage to Cape Town—if it is 
in his imagination. 


voyager, yet reviewer can go 


How long the actual voyage would 


be is not our concern, but to see how far South Africa 
is from Boston in civilization. The Dutch colonized 
Cape Town in 1651, only a little later than the Puri- 
tans settled at Cape Ann. They were substantially of 
the same blood, substantially of the same faith; yet 
one colony has expanded over a continent and the 
other has only treked into the wilderness. 

It is not our province to point out all the causes 


that led to such a divergent result. 
cultural, pastoral and 
ment, the results of the latte 
people remain in barbarism 
track of empire, on the 


One was an agri- 


one a semi-nomadie develop- 
always tending to let 
Massachusetts lay in the 
land that paid a 


a liberality hitherto unheard 


margin of a 
bounty to all settlers of 


of, and of a sea that was not long trackless, but led 
to the old home that was not niggardly of its best 
blood of men and maidens, or its best ideas of free 
speech and free press, and, above all, of its free man. 
Mr. Byington is doing a good service in the twe 
books, of which this is the second, in stating cleariy 
the intellectual status and the social standing of the 


Puritan party in England and of tl 
New England. 

It is especially to the young, not 
to know that the Puritan emigration to New England 
was not a flight 


1e Puritan settler in 


a great misfortune, 

but a deliberate expression of a large, 
powerful, and intelligent party in England not merely 
fora of 
self-government, the gist 
when he quotes what King James told his Parliament— 


free conscience in religion, but for the right 


of which our author 


£Zives 


that their “ privileges were derived from the gracious 


concessions of their monarchs,” and that it was “ trea- 









son for them to question his royal prerogative.” 


But the Commons informed the King, through Sir 
Edward Coke, that he “ possessed no prerogative whai- 
ever except by the law of the land.” 


This free spirit, when the question of a church or- 


ganization came up in Salem, said in effect there is no 


prerogative, and the ministers ordained each other, 
turn and turn about. They had that clear vision which 
saw what is so difficult to see, that the Church is not 


religion, but only a temporary form of expression of it, 
and that making the 
always led to confusion of ideas, re 
loss of individual liberty 

These free men, when asked whether, if certain of 
the nobility would emigrate and bring with them, to 
the great furtherance the much-needed 
wealth, they might and use their “ hereditary 
privileges,” choosing and sending back the 
two most useful letters out of the alphabet, NO. This 
combination a chemical 
formula, and proved a solvent for the question which 
has stood the test of time. 

Mr. Byinglon does well to specially call attention to 
the intellectual condition of the Puritan party in Eng- 
land, as he does tn the chapter on Shakespeare and the 
Puritans, though the title is somewhat misleading. for 
Shakespeare's connection with the Puritans is at 
a negative one. 

The literary glories of the Puritan mind were the 
first great poet after Chaucer, Edmund Spenser, who 
had the warm friendship of Sir Philip Sidney and the 
Ear] of Leicester, and, next, John Milton, born in 160s, 
fifty-five years later than In Shakespeare 
our author finds scant sympathy with the Puritans, but 
it is evident that he means to use Shakespeare's name 
as designating that mcst virile period, both in English 
literature and in English politics—to which the world 
is indebted in a sum that makes it bankrupt. 

Our author devotes the first chapter to the arrivat 
and settlement of the Pilgrims at Plymouth. This was, 
more specifically than the Puritan movement, a relig- 
ious emigration, composed mainly of those who had 
left England to take refuge in Hoiland. This is pointed 
out as a distinctly “ Separatist "’ colony, and that at 
first they had no charter. They had for some years no 
minister, but were instructed by laymen. 

It is not alone, nor mainly, the religious aspect of 
these men, kindly tolerant as they were, that thrills us 


interchangeable has 
irogression, and the 


two words 


of colony, 


posses 3 


replied by 


of letters was as definite as 


least 


Spenser. 
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land on the Atlantic, Rhodesla inland, and 
through the eastern coast of Portuguese 
Africa, a distance of 1,400 miles. North and 
south the distance is 1,000 miles in round 
numbers, 

Measure the coast line and one sees the 
magnitude of the interests involved. From 
Cape Town, on the west of the cape, to 
Port Elizabeth, directly east, is 428 miles, 
as sailed by steamers; thence northward to 
Durban, Natal, 384 miles; thence to Delagoa 
Bay, in Portuguese territory, 300 miles; 
thence north to Beira, about half way up 
the Portuguese seacoast, 485 miles. 

One sees at a glance that the war is 
on a vast theatre, and why covering all 
the points necessitates such a large num- 
ber of men. It is not so much the Boers’ 
military force as the vast extent of space 
that ig to be covered and guarded that 
makes the difficulty confronting the Gen- 
erals so great. But we must refrain from 
war, and even politics, and enjoy what 
this free-handed correspondent so graphic- 
ally tells us about South Africa, the land 
itself. 

Cape Town itself is unworthy of the rare 
beauty of its surroundings; it is stunted, 
straggling, and monotonous. The Post Office 
and Standard Bank Buildings are gigantic, 
and the houses of the Legislature, built of 
red brick and white stone, not uncomely, 
and circled by well-kept gardens. The en- 
virons are beautiful. The Victoria Road, 
which almost encircles the peninsula on 
which Cape Town stands, is one of the most 
wonderful of the world’s highways. “ As it 
curls around the shoulder of Table Mount- 
ain, between Sea Point and Hout’s Bay, it 
is lovelier than the famous Corniche, more 
subtle in color, more capricious in outline.” 
“There the sky, a stainless turquois, and 
the sea, a burning sapphire, glowing in the 
hot Winter sunlight,” crown the delightful 
picture. There are many fair scenes; Wyn- 
berg, a suburb, in a forest intersected with 
avenues of villas; Groote Schurr, where 
Cecil Rhodes is king—its white walls and 
serrated gables gleaming through an avenue 
of pines. Here “the man who thinks in 
continents” lives. ‘‘In the foreground a 
series of terraces that mount the grassy 





post, ‘Bat the herolom of the stout Hnglish 
racy that wintered in the Bay of 





a4 
lar author remarks that in the earliest 
nh colony there were no traces of 
nunism as at Plymouth, nor were there 
ny considerable democratic element; that, 
he says, came later. 
bly the most important event that 
ned for the future welfare of the new 
d was the transfer of the charter of the 
Colony to Massachusetts. Those who 
the charter claimed that the Puritan 
ny should be self-governing. 
_ Mr, Byington gives us a very interescing 
pter on the progress of the colony and 
laws and courts. On its relations to the 
dian and on John Eliot's twenty-five 
rg of missions he gives many pages. El- 
's work was interrupted and mainly de- 
' ptroyed by the Indian war of 1675. 

’ Our author tells over again the story of 
“Roger Williams and the founding of Rhode 
Ysland. He became a Nonconformist and, 
© emigrating to Massachusetts, soon found 

“fhimself more advanced in views than 
the Church there. Being asked to return to 
> England he instead chose with a few friends 
to make a new beginning in the wilderness, 
and there enunciated the principle of not 
_ only religious toleration, but religious lib- 
erty, which has worked its mighty way into 
the constitutional fabric of all our States, 
and which at length imbedded in the Fed- 
_ eral Constitution itself the declaration that 

-. “Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof.” 


We are also told at length of the trek of 
Thomas Hooker with his flock of Puritans 
“who settled Connecticut, where Hooker 
made the first written instrument under 
which men agree, beforehand, what laws 
they will live under, called a constitution. 

But perhaps the most interesting chapters 
of Mr. Byington’s book are the ones relat- 
ing to Jonathan Edwards and the great 
awakening, following the “decay” and 
“great moral decline beginning about 
1660 and extending throughout the colonies. 
Looked at from the standpoint of a doctor 
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» of divinity, which our author has the honor | hill, radiant with red salvia and golden 
of being, this was a wonderful rescue of the | with orange trees.” ‘“ Two giant cedars, 
colonies from a moral decline, using won- | standing like sentinels on the summit, 
derful instruments like Edwards and White- | throw a trellis of frail black branches 






field for the revival of religion. 


But, taking the liberty of the reviewer, 
we prefer asking what were the causes for 
the moral decline which set in upon a colony 
swhich had all the advantages possible for 
the permanence of morality and a continu- 
ous rcligious life. 


Philosovhically epeaking, there is one 
cause sufficient to account for it. The Puri- 
tans had not yet learned, did not know as 
we now know, that the separation of 
Church and State is absolutely essential to 
peace in a State, and is also absolutely just 
as necessary to simplicity and purity in the 
conduct of religion. 


It ic certain from historical study that 
morality never persists when the religion of 
a people is joired with its political struc- 
ture. The theocratic ideal of government 
fin all its many forms always has been a 
failure in itself, and has always produced 
religious despotism in the State, and, at 
length, moral disasters in the individuals 
composing it. New England learned the 
bitter lesson, learned it well—thanks to the 
intelligence and the courage of the Puritan 


across the background of the mountain. It 
rears its height in dreamy opalescence 
against the sky, which is always here the 
bluest of the blue.”” Table Mountain, thirty- 
five hundred feet high and accessible to 
climbers, evidently dominates the scene. It 
must be wortn more than an army to keep 
the peace. 

Of Johannesburg, the City of Gold, the 
author gives the impression that it ts built 
upon leagues of sand, partly conquered by 
the energy of man. ‘“ The sky, a canopy 
of stainless blue, is obscured by a film of 
shifting dust which is to Johannesburg what 
the fog is to London—a veil she would fain 
cast away, but cannot.” 

Of Kriiger she says many telling things, 
such as, “By some strange process of 
atavism, Paul Kriiger seems to reincarnate 
the elemental forces of ignorance and super- 
stition that dominated the primitive ages 
of the world.” “I was told that he had 
shot his first lion at eleven and his first 
Kafir three years later.” 

The writer's belief is that the fact that 
Kriiger has so long defied the educational 



























. forces of the century is a proof of his 
as a reformer. strength. But with his fanaticism goes the 
indifference to official corruption and his 


II. SOUTH AFRICA. 


The author of “Side Lights on South 
Africa’ informs the reader that the name 
Roy Devereux is in this case feminine; a 
fact that one might infer from the treat- 
ment of the subject, for she runs down to 
Cape Town and rings the bell of South 
Africa as easily and airily as though muk- 
ing an afternoon call in the West End. 

There is a kind of paradox involved 
her going out as correspondent of The 
London Morning Post; she has been 
wrestling for some months with the demon 
called insomnia and goes on the southern 
Voyage to cheat him, and yet after 
gets there she never sleeps! 






own personal venality 
from aliens. 


in aecepting bribes 






The Transvaal is a pastoral, not an agri- 
cultural, country ; itsgold mines and its people 
being the chief source of the most explosive 
dynamite and the deposit of the toughest 
theology in the world make the govern- 
ment of its floating and speculative popula- 
tion a problem of extreme difficulty. 

But it is Kimberley that makes our au- 
thor’s eyes sparkle most. The diamond 
mines are the pivot around which the town 
revolves. ‘ As they lie in little piles, sorted 
out according to their quality, one might 
take them for fragments of inferior glass. 
A diamond in the rough is, of all embryonic 
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Never was there a more spen-eyed cor- | things, the most uninteresting. Its own 
respondent. She has none of those disabili- dust is the magic wand that works it to 






ties, so common to men, of having to find a 
hotel, to eat, to smoke, or to be introduced. 
She does not have to study. She knows 
intuitively about the men, their motives, the 
scenery and its comparative merits, 

Like a perfectly dressed and entirely ac- 
ceptable lady of excellent social standing at 
an afternoon tea, who in fifteen minutes’ 
time after her arrival knows just what 
every other woman has on and just about 
their relative standing in society, our author 
steps from the steamer, after a voyage 
of 5,978 miles, about which the reader is 
not bored by a single word, and in fifteen 
minutes knows how Cape Town looks, what 
suburbs it wears, and how Table Mountain 
is unlike Fujiyama, and in an incredibly 
short time knows how Cecil Rhodes, and 
Sir Alfred Milner, and Sir Bartle Frere, 
and Sir Gordon Spriggs, and Mr, Hoffmeyr, 
Mr. Rose Innes and Mr. Schreiner, and Dr. 
Te Water look, what they have on, and 
what they are worth—to South Africa. 

Politics is not that very solemn thing 
that it is at home, perhaps, but at any rate 
it comes very easy here. ‘Taking South 
Africa is so easy to our author, one wonders 
how the British Generals find it so hard, 

But, after all, if we miss the old formal- 
isms of travel, we gain something else. 
Perhaps this modern way accords best with 
the rapid movement of events. 

Since Roy Devereux left Africa the war 
has set in, and the world begins to under- 
stand the geography of South Africa. Take 
up the excellent map that accompanies the 
book, and one sees what a large land prob- 
Jem confronts the traveler. Measure across 
Africa at the latitude of 20 degrees south. 
The line runs through German Deriara- 





life and lights that unholy fire which be- 
gets a kindred radiance in the eyes of 
nine women out of ten ever created.” 

The Garden Colony, as Natal is called, de- 
serves its name. “ Durban, with her luxuri- 
ance of leafy green bathed in sunlight, and 
her sky and sea like rain-washed forget-me- 
nots. It is Devonshire again, with more 
than a suggestion of the tropics. In the 
paim-fringed gardens oleanders and came- 
lias frame against the false violet of creep- 
ing bourgeonvillias, and mingle with the 
waxen cups and shining leaves of the mag- 
nolia trees.” 

We cannot go on with our author on her 
return voyage along the east coast, calling 
at the Portuguese settlements and at Zan- 
zibar. Time and space and editors forbid. 
And we are sorry; or, rather, we are sorry 
to leave South Africa at all. To go back to 
London is a hardship, though if we were to 
see London with Roy Devereux we would 
not feel it to be so. Such an easy and en- 
tertaining traveler would even light up Lon- 
don on a Sunday. 


IIl.—_THE CAROLINE ISLANDS. 


As the crow flies, though the crow never 
flies far, it is about as far from Cape Cod 
to the Caroline Islands as it is from Cape 
Town to Boston. But the reviewer, though 
again enjoying a kind of Devereux liberty 
of travel, cannot go over land and over sea 
directly to his objective point, for another 
route beguiles him, and he starts, whether 
he will or not, with one Ferdinand Magellan, 
a Portuguese in the service of Spain, who 
sailed out of the mouth of the Guadalquiver 








































Sept. 20, 1519, ‘with five small ships and 280 
"men, to find his friend Serrano in the East 
Indies, but to find him by sailing, not south- 
ward and then eastward, but southward 
and then westward—the difference of a globe 
circumnavigated, if he succeeded. 

In November we reach the Brazilian coast, 
and in January, 1520, the mouth of the La 
Plata. Wintering at Port Saint Julian, 
Patagonia, from March to September, the 
dreary prospect brought on a serious mutiny 
and the loss of one of the vessels on the 
rocks. 


On the 2ist of October the ships passed 
Cape Virgins and entered what proved to be 
the Strait of Magellan. In the five weeks 
that it took to pass this 300 miles of tortu- 
ous navigation to the Pacific one of the 
ships deserted and returned to Spain. This 
left our Captain General with only three 
ships to make their trackless way 5,000 
miles over that mild but desolate ocean our 
commander named the Pacific, over which 
he must sail to the Moluccas, or “ out into 
the unfathomable abysses of space,” he 
knew not which, 

On the 6th of March, 1521, after months of 
starvation, suffering, and despair, ‘‘ beyond 
the point where mutiny could be suggested 
as a remedy,” our three ships arrive at 
what are now the Ladrone (Thieves’) Isl- 
ands, and, finding food, the crews are saved 
from death. Perhaps it was the Island of 
Guam of that group, on which our flag was 
recently hoisted, some 400 miles to the 
northward of the Carolines. 


March 16 the remaining three ships ar- 
rived at what is now the American Island of 
Sebu, one of the Philippines. On the 2ist of 
April, 1521, Magellan lost his life in trying 
to convert the natives of the Island of Ma- 
tan with an arquebus, in the Spanish man- 
ner. 

So we never reach the Carolines with our 
commander. One now sees how difficult it 
is to reach the varolines. Neither we nor 
our author reached the Carolines with Ma- 
gellan. He is of a far different age and 
time and nation—one of those Englishmen 
whose Oxford ecucation has been supple- 
mented by travel till he is a citizen of the 
world. One travels in his company with 
confidence, because the botany, the zoology, 
and the mineralogy are familiar to him, as 
well as is more especially the philology of 
the Malay race and its intermixture of 
tongues. It is a pleasure to travel with a 
man who knows the names of things; and 
who knows the ways of men and things in 
the Pacific. Mr. Christian lived alongside 
of Stevenson in Samoa, and has lived also 
in Australia, and is familiar with the Mar- 
quesas, the Pelew, the Society, and the 
other groups of the’ Polynesian ocean. 

He sailed from Sydney, New South Wales, 
on the 9th day of September, 1895, and with 
him we must go. In a few days we thread 
the strait between New Guinea and Aus- 
tralia, and enter upon those myriad seas in 
which lie the Moluccas and the Philippines, 
and thence to Hongkong. How different 
this vessel from those three small caravels, 
about a hundred feet long, that carried Ma- 
gellan to his death—and his immortality. 

“Our dear old Capt. Hugh Craig ie the 
life and soul of our merry bachelor party. 
Day after day we creep northward, gliding 
over a glassy sea, our Lotus eaters’ monot- 
ony only broken by sumptuous meals served 
by noiseless and discreet Celestials in airy 
attire. Evening after evening many a noble 
rubber of whist is played out on deck with 
the Southern Cross and the myriad lamps 
of the sky gleaming overhead; with tho 
kindly breezes of starry-kirtled night play- 
ing softly around us, as with rhythmic beat 
of clanging machinery the great boat 
marches on with a fiery trail of phosphores- 
cent sparkles in her train.” 

Nor will our guide yet go, 
take us to Shanghai by the same good 
steamer on its continued voyage, and to 
Japan, where ‘‘ the few days were a reve- 
lation’; then back to Hongkong, and 
finally we are off for Manila, as a prelimi- 
nary to the Carolines, so difficult to arrive 
at! At last, however, he sets sail for the 
Carolines, but calling-at Manila gives us a 
few side lights in several pages cf animated 
description of that large city and its varied 
people. This was before the American occu- 
pation and affords, as many of his subse- 
quent pages do, an idea of the Spanish rule 
in the East. 

The Caroline Islands, except three or four 
of the largest, are not properly islands; 
they are atolls, reefs, and, as seen on even 
a good atlas, mere specks in a waste of 
waters, 

The 1,400 miles that stretch from Yap on 
the west to Ponape, the easternmost of 
the group, constitute Micronesia. In this 
term are embraced 652 islands. To the 
east of Ponape are the Marshall, to the 
southeast the Gilbert, to the southwest the 
Pelew, and directiy north the Ladrone or 
the Marianre group, of which the chief is 
Guam. The equator on the south and the 
eighteenth parallel on the north constitute 
boundaries a thousand miles north and 
south by some two thousand east and west. 
This was what was called in the treaty 
of 1885, by which Spain obtained the 
trol by consent of Germany, Spanish Micro- 
nesia. In 1890 after the Treaty of Paris 
had disposed of the Philippines to the 
United States, Spain sold the Caroline Isl- 
some six hundred in number, to Ger- 


for he must 


con- 


ands, 
many. 

Thus the powers of Europe are apportion- 
ing the Pacific among themselves without 
much regard to the Bull of Borgia, the 
Pope, which in 1493 kindly divided the New 
World between Spain and Portugal, un- 
sight unseen. The papal title long remained 
good. The only flaw in it, as we now see 
things, was that the Pope himself never had 
the title. 

The islands of the Pacifie afford the ma- 
terial for the operations of the great pow- 
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efs of the werld for many years to come. 
There will be repeated on a scale no mortal 
dreamed of in te fifteenth century a Eu- 
ropean occupation on entirely different lines 
and for entirely different purposes that 
would have mate the gold and spice seek- 
ers of the old régime pale with wonder. 


Mr. Christian landed at the Spanish col- 
ony of Santiago, on Ponape, on the Ist of 
January, 1896, and returned to Hongkong 
Jan. 3, 1898. He thus spent two full years 
on the islands, and the reader will find that 
the time was not spent in a south-sea dream 
in the old Melville manner, but in the most 
active employment. His residence of sev- 
eral year:. in Polynesia enabled him to em- 
ploy his scientific and linguistic accomplish- 
ments to the best advantage. To him the 
people are ever the most interesting 
study; their myths, their folk-lore, their re- 
ligions, are his pursuit. His special fleld, 
philology, carries him into the most fasci- 
nating speculations about the great number 
of races that have contributed to the med- 
ley of words he finds in the strangest in- 
termixture. The author finds traces of 
Sanskrit, of Japanese, of Chinese, and even 
of the Semitic language and ideas on the 
Islands of Ponape and Yap. The extraordi- 
nary ruins on Ponape, stone work of the 
most massive description, the extensive 
harbor breakwaters and canals, tell of the 
existence at some yet unknown time of a 
much higher and more powerful civilization 
than anywhere now exists. 


There are excellent pictures of the ruins 
and remains. Besides a good map of the 
whole Caroline group, there are illustrations 
of the habitations, and of the appearance of 
the people, with full accounts of their cus- 
toms, of their beliefs and occupations, and 
of the progress of both trade and European 
proselyting among them. Of course he has 
to discuss the question of whether Euro- 
peanizing the people of the Pacific is a ben- 
efit to them on the whole. European dis- 
eases are not really good for savages. But 
the knowledge of ‘‘ Queen Victoree” Is cer- 
tainly beneficial, for respect for her name 
is universal in the Pacific. 

There is one thing our American states- 
men ought to know about the coinage. They 
have the single standard. It made for 
their own use, not to be shipped out of the 
country. They ask no European potentate’s 
consent. They do not care for that most 
dangerous place, Downing Street, and as 
for that knot of men who, as Mr. Bryan 
tells us, locked themselves in a room there 
and infamously put their feet on the silver 
dollar and the neck of the American work- 
man at the same moment—why, they care 
no more for it than Andrew Jackson did for 
the United States Bank. They know just 
as much as that President did about finance. 
For they made their money ef stone, flat 
stone, round, as like a millstone you 
please, and weighing from a pound up to a 
ton, six inches !n diameter up to six or 
eight feet. They do not keep it in those lib- 
erty destroying places called banks, but 
leave it outdoors anywhere, mostly set up 
on edge around temples and clubhouses. 
It's a real home currency; no would 
carry it away, and no one cares to even 
issue greenbacks based upon it, because all 
they care is to know that it is there, and 
they go on bartering everything in confi- 
dence. 

The 


is 


as 


one 


clubhouses at Yap are notable 
things; they are for men alone, and offer a 
refuge against the sex, where men can 
cultivate the art of the pipe and the long 
glass, which is such a sure road to fixed 
habits and good-fellowship among us. 

The reader will find the Prometheus myth, 
how fire came to earth; also how the next 
best gift, the canoe, came floating down out 
of heaven, and many’another story that Mr. 
Christian will not thank us for giving more 
than a hint of. It shall, therefore, here be 
Tabu. 

He will tell, also, about everything that 
grows, everything that swims in the sea, or 
the picture of 
Summer 


runs on the land. And to see 
Kusaian belts will charm either a 
girl or a golfer. 

And we at least will not take leave of this 
engaging traveler till he himself tells our 
readers something in a good fair quotation. 

He is just leaving the Island of Yap for 
Hongkong and then home to England, and 
says: 

“ And thus I made my first step back to 
the civilization of the West, carrying with 
me into the busy streets of great cities and 
the stirring hum of their marts, thoughts 
of a strange folk whom my people have not 
krown; carrying with me, I say, into our 
island of cloud and mist and fog, memories 
ineffaceable of tropic woods unscorched by 
frost, unstripped by rigorous Winter, visions 


of bluest sky and sea and of a serene, frag- 
rant, and lustrous air dreamed of by poets, 
but as yet unchronicled by artists. And 
now, weary of our smoky cities, I soon shall 


be returning to mountain and coral strand, 
to a land of hanging woods and singing 


waters, 


GEORGE H. WARNER. 


The Most Ungrammatical. 
A literary man who has just returned 
from the anthracite coal region of Pennsyl- 
says that he found a great quantity 


vania, 
of “local color” there. He also says he 
heard the most ungrammatical sentence 


while there that ever came under his notice. 
He was strolling through a mining village 
in Schuylkill County when he heard a wo- 
man calling, and at some distance off saw 
several children who were playing in the 


road, When he reached them he said kind- 
ly: 
“ Your mother is calling you, children.” 
The largest child, a girl of about ten 


years, turned to him and said: 
‘Her ain’t @ callin’ we; us don't belong 
to she.” 
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A Famous Dinner in His Honor— 
Women Not Invited—A For- 
gotten Skit About It. 


interesting symposium on women hu- 
appeared in the columns of 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW last week reminds 
the present writer of the famous dinner 
given in Boston on Dec. 17, 1877, in honor 
of the seventieth birthday of John Green- 
leaf Whittier and the twentieth birthday of 
The Atlantic Monthly. The dinner was 
given by Messrs. H. O. Houghton & Co., 
the Quaker poet’s publishers and also the 
publishers of the magazine. The foremost 
literary men of the day were present. Will- 
iam Dean Howells, editor of The Atlantic 
at that time, introduced the speakers, and 
Emerson, Longfellow, and Oliver Wendell 
Holmes were among the leading spirits of 


The 
morists which 


the occasion, the genial doctor reading a 
witty poem which he had written espe- 
cially for his fellow-poet’s birthday. Al- 


together it was one of the happiest of those 
gatherings of literati for which 
was at that time famous, and was only 
marred by the fact that, although the mag- 
azine had upon its staff many women writ- 
whose literary productions contributed 
little to the of the publica- 
some of these being among the 
and dearest of the 
yet member of the 
to the feast, a fact 
for the following fictitious 


Zoston 


ers 
not a 
tion 


success 
women 
closest friends 


honor 
sex 


guest of 
gentler 
which 


not one 
was bidden 
was responsible 


correspondence, which report at the time 
credited to the pen of one of the cleverest 
of the woren named therein, but the au- 
thorship of which has never been gatis- 
factorily decided. 

Although not bidden to the feast, they, 
like the guests in the Scripture parable who 
were bidden to the rich man’s supper, “ all 
with one consent began to make excuse.” 
And how clever and how closely in ac- 
cord with the peculiarities and talents of 
the various writers the excuses are! Mrs. 
Stowe, whose writings did so much toward 
securing freedom for the slaves, will not 
interfere with the freedom of the male 
guests; Harriet Prescott Spofford in grace- 
ful diction pleads a poetic occupation, and 
Gail Hamilton's letter is given a decidedly 


masculine tone 
opening. 


by its hearty, free-and-easy 

Mr. Houghton was highly amused over the 
skit, as were the lidies who figure in the 
correspondence, and no reader of THE SAT- 
TRDAY REVIEW can deny sense of humor 
to the person whose pen produced the fol- 
lowing account the genial publisher's 
dilemma: 


or 


MR. HOUGHTON’S MISTAKE. 


We are glad to learn that the lady con- 
tributors to The Atlantic who did not at- 
tend the Whittier dinner were not disap- 
pointed. Indeed, they had intended all along 
not to be present, and they so indicated to 
Mr. Houghton in letters written the day 
before the dinner. 

“T hear it intimated,” 
“that I am to be 
right hand of Mr. Whittier. Now, 
Mr. Houghton, while I am deeply grateful 
for the compliment, I cannot accept. I be- 
lieve In the largest freedom for everybody, 
and IT am sure the gent'emen who partici- 
pate in the festivities would not be pleased 
to have their programme embarrassed by 
the presence of ladies. He, he! I suppose 
you know what I mean. One of these days, 
perhaps, the ladies of The Atlantic will 
have a dinner, and IT think they are selfish 
enough to desire to be alone.” 

Mr. Houghton read this letter 
passing his hand through his hair: 
I have forgotten something. 
casm in this.” 


“T am giad, 


writes Mrs. 
selected to sit 


Stowe, 
at the 
my dear 


and said, 
*T think 
I detect sar- 


Mr. Houghton,” 
riett Prescott Spofford, ‘ that 
decided not to call the ladies from their 
sylvan solitude. I am deeply engaged in 
studying the peculiarities of some rushes 
that grow upon the banks of the beautiful 
river that rolls by my door, crystallized at 
present—I mean the river—in the mellowest 
moonlight that ever sifted its gold upon a 
beautiful world; so I couldn't attend any- 
how. Thank you for sending no invitation. 


Har- 
you have 


wrote 


It would have embarrassed me greatly. 
Have you heard that Mrs. Stowe is about 
to give a dinner? Are you aware that there 
fs to be a new ladies’ magazine? But I 
cannot write more. Thank you, and good- 
bye.” 

“T am quite confident,’ said Mr. Hough- 
ton, looking worried, “that there is an 


inadvertence somewhere. It's very singular 
I didn’t think of these ladies before.” He 
turned wearily and opened a letter from 
Gail Hamilton. 

“Well, my boy,"’ wrote this lady, ." 
you're going to give a dinner, are you, to 
Mr. Whittier, the dearest and best for 
whom my soul longeth? And without us? 
I didn’t think it of you, Mr. Houghton. I 
was about to say I didn’t think anything 
of you, but I won't. You can thank your 
true goodness for that. Oh, I say nothing 
of that last check. Seriously, however, I 
don't blame you. If there’s anything un- 
pleasant in this world, it is a woman in a 
wide house—-I mean in a banquet hall. I 
will not stop to argue the wine question— 
I have no liquid by me to create the neces- 
sary inspiration. I suppose it would do no 
good either. You men are determined to 
have your own way always, and ours as 
often as possible. I write to say that I 
won't come, and to insist that Mr. Whittier 
and the rest shall not break their hearts 
over it. Sufficient is it on these occasions 
to break bread, and, perhaps, also heads, I 
have just seen a circular on behalf of a new 
ladies’ magazine. Have you eeen it? Ex- 
cuse me now. I have an engagement to 
spank .he administration at this very mo- 
ment. Do you know, by the way, that Mrs, 


. 
so 


Spofford is about to give a grand dinner to 

the lady contributors of The Atlantic?” 
“Alas,-for my stupidity!” remarked Mr. 

Houghton, his face growing pale and his 














knees knocking together. ‘This great 
moral earthquake will be after me next.” 

“Oh, Mr. Houghton,” wrote H. H., en- 
thusiastically, ‘I am so pleased to hear 


of the honor to grand old Whittier. My 
pleasure is only exceeded by my joy that I 
am not to be there. I should be highly 


horored by being permitted to be in such 
company, of course, but I am timid, and I 
fear that literary men do ‘cut up’ dread- 
fully—you will pardon the expression—on these 
occasions. Do you know, dear Mr. Hough- 
ton, that Gail Hamilton talks of starting 
a magazine? And they do say there is to 
be a grand literary reunion at her house, 
or rather at the house of Mr. Blaine. IL 
shall not be able to send you anything for 
some time to come.”’ 

“Merciful heavens! exclaimed Mr. 
Houghton, ‘‘this must be a conspiracy. 
They are all of them pleased, and yet they 
all seem to be contemplating the worst 
kind of retaliation. I do not understand 
this!"”" He turned with a sigh to a letter 
with a Philadelphia postmark. 

“You will accept my regrets,’ said Re- 
becca Harding Davis. ‘‘I cannot possibly 
be present. I have not received my invila- 


tion, but of course it has been delayed in 
the mails. However, none of that brilliant 
gathering will fecl my absence’ I am not 
so presuming as to suppose that such a 
slight vacancy in so immense a place will 
be noticeable. And I do know, Mr. Hough- 
ton, that gentlemen delight to be by them- 
selves at times. I hear Helen Hunt and 
Louisa M. Alcott have put their heads to- 


magazine, 
is to give 
writers of 
might be 
would be 


gether in behalf of a new ladies’ 
and I understand that Rose Terry 
a dinner to several well-known 

the gentler sex. Such a magazine 
profitable, and ] know the dinner 
delightful.” 

** Now, this is dreadful!’ said Mr. Hough- 
ton, striking the desk with his clinched 
hand. “I have actually been applying the 
paper cutter to my own nose, It is the 
stupidest thing I ever did in my life. Why, 


oh, why, could I not have seen this result 
before?’ 

He thought very fast for a moment, and 
then his fuce brightened and he laughed 


right out. 


“T have it!’ he exclaimed, “Two months 


hence there shall be a dinner to the lady 
contributors to The Atlantic. It shall be 
given in honor of Gail Hamilton's seven- 


tieth birthday.” 
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Three Important ‘Books. 
‘*A PRINCE OF LETTER- WRITERS.’’ 
The Letters of 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


Edited by SIDNEY COLVIN 
13th Thousand, TWO VOLUMES, ILLUSTRATED, 8vo, $5.00 net. 
“ Stevenson's Letters are,indeed, an imperishable monument to bis memory. The full- 
ness of their charm, their frank revelation of the lovable character of their writer cannot be 


grasped, much less apprectated, at a first, or even a second reading.’’—New York Malt AND 
EXPRESS. ; 





HENRY JAMES, in The North American Review, says: 
66 oe E impression, for the reader of the later letters, is simply one of 

singular beauty—of deepening talent, of happier and richer ex- 
pression, and, above all, of a sort of ironic, desperate gallantry, burning 
away, with a finer and finer fire, in a strange, alien air, . . . The 
latest of these letters contain such admirable things, testify so to the reach 
of his intelligence and vibrate so, in short, with genius and charm, that we 
feel him at moments not only exhausted but replenished, and capable, per- 
haps, for all we know to the contrary, of new experiments and deeper 
notes,” 








THE STONES OF PARIS IN HISTORY AND LETTERS 
By BENJAMIN ELLIS MARTIN and C. E. MARTIN. 
Pro‘usely Illustrated, 2 vols., J2mo, $4.00. 


“There ts a charming blending of biog graphy, romance, literary criticism, and bistory. 
The illustrations are numerous and excellent,’’—-REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


6 Wiigggeest 1g sock! penein -Y few works of recent years give evidence of 

such great research. It has evidently been a labor of love, and 
so faithfully and ably performed, that, in the finished edifice which we now 
have before us, there is a storehouse of knowledge and reminiscence that 
before existed merely as fragments without a home and beyond our 
reach. To the student of historical or literary landmarks these volumes 
will be the most welcome of all the season’s literature.’—New York 
Times Saturday ‘Review. 





PRIMITIVE LOVE AND LOVE-STORIES 


By HENRY T. FINCK, author of ‘ Romantic Love and Personal Beauty.” 
8vo, $3.00. 


“ The result 1s a narrative, a romance, almost, which bolds the 
citing fiction.’’-—Chicago EVENING POST. 
6 A HIGH purpose is apparent all through the work. . . . He has 
performed a most praiseworthy task, and one that should bring 
him the grateful acknowledgment of readers and students. Between the 
covers of this well-printed and well-compiled volume one may find a wealth 
of material, and the results of an examination into the erotic literature of 
all climes, lands and ages, that makes it really worthy of the title, ‘ Infinite 
riches in a little room.’ ”’—New York Times Saturday Review. 
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Browne (illustrated by Kellar), and other short stories by ARTHUR 
CosLEtTT SmirH and EpirH ELMER Woop. 


PRICE 25¢. $3 A YEAR. CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
































































_» Leila Herbert's Interesting Sketch of 
His Homes—Her Untimely 
Death, and the Promise 
Her Youth Gave.* 


While the world may be attracted by 
comedy, it stands reverent before a trage- 
dy. Undoubtedly it was the tragic ele- 
ment in Marie Bashkirtseff's life which, 
more than anything 
.a reputation. The tragic death of Miss 
Léila Herbert, daughter ex-Secretary 
Hilary Abner Herbert, will undoubtedly give 


else, won 


of 


to the poet volume an added interest. 
This book, “ The First American,” was the 
first ever written by Miss Herbert. Before 


it had been placed in the publishers’ hands, 
Miss Herbert was thrown from her horse 

and received an injury which finally result- 
ed in her death. In a preface to the volume 


Miss Molly Elliot Seawell, together with a 
partial account of the life of the young 
author, gives extracts from an unpublished 
diary, which give striking glimpses of the 
young woman's nature, Miss Seawell 
writes: 


She was twenty-nine years old when this 
book was written. At eighteen she became, 
on the death of her mother, the head of her 
father’s home, in Washington. Besides the 
eares which fell on the eldest daughter who 
takes the mother’s place in the family, 
Leila Herbert had the daughter of a 
public man a: the capital to learn and prac- 
tice an exacting social routine. * * * 
During these four years she still found time 
to perform her duties in the inner circle of 
her family, and to cultivate the great pas- 
sion of her life—reading. She was a per- 
son of singular reserve. From her earliest 
years a reader of thoughtful books, she 
rarely spoke of them; a good linguist, she 


as 





‘seldom admitted it. She seemed to prefer 
the reputation of a graceful woman of the 
world to that of a person of great intel- 
lectual force. She had youth, beauty, a po- 
sition highly gratifving to her pride, and 
perhaps thought there was time enough 
alas!—for work. That she intended to work 
seriously at literature there can be no doubt. 
Besidés the _— nt book, she left frag 
ments of anothe very rapes coast but 
showing that qui ieee irest among begin- 
ners—a disposition to write and blot cut, 

and write and rewrite many times. But the 
most interesting of these faint records left 
behind her ia the remnant of a diary, writ- 
ten with a frankness as extreme as her 
usual habit was reserved. It was plainly 
written down hastily—sometimes almost 
illegibly—but bears every evidence of per- 
fect sincerity. She tells of her childhood in 
her Southern home; of her family and 
friends, of whom she speaks with a thor- 
ough loyalty of affection. She writes thus 
of her childhood: 

‘In the round eyes of a picture of myself 
at six months old there is plainly a born 
affection between the world and myself. I 
was native to love, and I was born to be 
loved. At one time—up to the age of fifteen, 
when I went to St. Agnes to school—I 
thought it my prerogative to be liked of 
everybody, and especially those I quarreled 
with, whoever slightly spoke to me or 
walked within my world, and so I have an 

















idea I was liked, as I liked everybody, even 
those I did not like, in an openly serious 
happy fashion. There is nothing still that 
I so much like as to like people, but I have 
grown fearfully reserved. My mother was 
sarcastic; her quiet jests were rather hard 
to bear sometimes, I think. I was always 
from the first, inclined to live au grand 
serieux, diving quite to the bottom of every 
emotion. 

“*Speak to your sons,’ she said to me, 

‘and tell them it was your mother who 
made them what they are. 

“T was nine years old when my mother 
said this tome, and you can see how solemn 
a little thing I was capable of being. ‘ Yes, 
mother, I will,’ I said. 

“*It is god'ike to conceal emotion It is 
godlike not to explain one’s self,’ I said to 
myself often, Perhaps I was matetalee nh in 
this.’’ 

This idea of the concealment of her pow- 
ers seems to have taken possession of her 
at an early age She says that she was 
terribly afraid of being taken for a blue- 
stocking. Here are some of her reflections, 
made when a very young girl: 

“A woman sheuld not have an absurd 
ideal that she waits for. In my opinion very 
few women do. A feminine heart ideal 
some big-nosed John or little-nosed Hen 
and takes all her happiness on his turning 
out what she supposes him to be. According 
to her worth, his worth; her blindness, his 
blindne 38 id the mercy of God their hap- 
pines 

” Bais bodg has said, though in entirely 
different words, that the best of every man 
is the man, and the rest of him simply more 
or less unfortunate incidental additions 
The good in the man is the man, the part 
appealed to. Every man represents incom- 
pletely a Divine idea. He is only the sketch 
of his poseibilities. * * * 

“For, | think, perhaps two years—I can- 
not tell just how long: one Vear, perhaps 
I remained a vertebrate by saying in all 
sorts of moments to myself: ‘I will watk 
nobly while I am above the ground.’ 

‘Nice thought, that 
« * * . * 

“Can't help thinking that I am rather 
nice, that I can love people well and faith- 
fully, and that I much prefer telling the 
truth to telling lies, and that I have struck 
on a rather happy theory of life, though 
I cannot say | am always happy 

* . * * * 

* London It is the height of happine to 

be much beloved and to give things away 
© . o . . 

***1 desire not grace th yul No 
soul stoops in spe. } to mine," 

The next word to this is one in which she 
seems to have recalled her mother’s gentle 
*THMD FIRST AMERIC. His H mes and His 

Household By Ly Herbert Illust 1 
l2mo. New York: Harper & Brothers $2. 





sarcasm, for she adds, ‘That is enough, 


there, dear.” 
And a like Instance follows when, after 


writing, “I shall ilove a great reality and 
nothing else—and the great realities live 
under lock and key, like I do,” she adds, 
“Impertinence.” * * * 

“T cannot bear to be patronized * * * 
I am a little more proud than Lucifer. I can 
understand why he fell. He would not be 
patted on the back by some of the other 

archangels, and so he got the ill-will of 
the influential ones."’ 

This diary is by no means solely a record 
of her own thoughts and feelings, She ex- 
presses many opinions—generally sound, and 
often original—upon contemporary persons 
and events. 

Her feelings, on her elevation to a con- 
spicuous and charming position, as a young 
girl, she records as follows 

“ Before father came up I ‘knelt down and 
prayed that his success would not bring me 
the hardness of heart and selfishness and 
regardlessness that I had seen it bring to 
so many of the wives and daughters of suc- 
cessful men in Washington. * * * 

“1 see how it is. Our circle of pleasures 
must be rounded out by its pains, be the 
circle, large or small. When one is raised 
to high position all one’s false friends rush 


to the front, half one’s true friends stay 
behind, and all those who have real claims 
nourish hope one cannot fulfill, One ts 


praised by unmeaning lips, not praised by 
many sincere ones from whem one would 
wish it, through fear of misapprehension. 
she hopeful of benefits praise, the disap- 
pointed abuse; wits watch thetr opportunity 
of estailishing themselves by attacking a 
high mark; flattery follows one’s presence 
in public places. * * * 

“A reporter insisted on having a cata- 
logue of the books I had read or liked. I 
evaded answering for publication such a 
question. I would not tell any one but one 
I love that 1 love Emerson more than any- 
oe that ever wrote anything. Emerson, 

Carlyle, and Shakespeare come to my mind 
first as the books next in sacredness to the 


Bible. This does not mean tliat I read many 
books of that order—I do not, for I don't 
know where to find them—or — [am a 
bluestocking or a big story teller, availlng 
myself of acquaintance with one or two 
illustrious names. For scine to myself un- 
explainable reason, I do not want people in 
general to know that a noble book gives 
me more pleaSure than anything eise on 
God's beautiful earth. I rather think it is 
from the fear of appearing to wear bas 
bleu—a fear inplanted in my mind, along 
with the ambition tu excel if [ can in any- 
thing I undertake, by my mother.’ 

She was fond of walking alone through 
the woods and flelds of Mount Vernon, and 
there conceived the idea of writing thie 
book. It was there, too, that she imbibed 
a hearty and sincere Americanism, which, 


like most of her deepest thoughts and feel- 





ings, was rarely soluble in words. She made 
three visits to Europe, and enjoyed to the 
full, with her characteristic quiet intensity, 
the treasures of art and beauty that were 
open to her there, but she ever returned a 
better American than she went 

“ You may believe me when I say that 
nothing would make me so unhappy as to 
live out of my own country. 

. . * . - 

“Tam devoted to my own country and my 
own people. I should be simply a pining 
exile anywhere else. * * * How wonder- 
ful it is that we should have all the sun- 
shine in our land. Ne wonder we are cheer- 
ful, and that we are always haif in jest, God 














said we might be. * * * 

American men arte all generosity, 
strength, and tenderness to their woman- 
kind, some of whom repay them by going 
to Europe, learning the cant of the idle 
European aristocracy, and coming back to 
despise their virile fathers and husbands 
ond brothers, in the new-iearned belief that 
it is a disgrace to be a busy doctor or man- 
ufacturer, and that idleness or useless act- 
ivity and gentility are synonymous. It 
would be well if American te would 
keep their daughters at home till they learn 
one simple fact, and that is, that the bread 
and butter of the European aristocracy in 
large part depends on their crying down and 
abusing American institutions in one breath 
and proposing for American heiresses with 
the next, that it is dangerous to the Eu- 
ropean aristocrat to admit in any way the 
evidence of America that there is some- 
thing better for a nation than the rule of 
the aristocrat; that every institution holds 
itself up by propagation of its own ideas; 
that when aristocrats approve of a republic 


and commend its results in individuals there 
will no more kingdoms or empires." 
She had, however, a very sharp apprecia- 
tion of all that was excellent, even outside 
of her own country. She writes, during her 
last visit to England: 

‘I think I will put on my 
in the rain to aloe 
tor a Tew moment 


be 


amer and 
Abbey 


Los 
go out 
and live 


. . 7 * . 


the National Gallery 

Turner pictures. Did 
place because Rfekin thinks 
who doesn't do it: did it 
it makes me ex- 


27.—Went 
to see the 


* Aug to 
again to-da 

it in the first 
a man is a boor 
in the second place because 
citedly happy to behold the delicacy col- 
oring and happy dreaming in ‘ Queen Mab's 
Grotto.’ the burst of splendor and auty 
in Ulysses Deriding Polyphemus,’ the con- 
quering blue sky, the melting shades in 
‘Childe Harold's Pilgrimage anything 
he may warns, the beauty of the 
grace of his forms. * * * 


: Chis London climate depresses me fear- 








of 


be 


in 
his colors, 


fully, makes me constantly ill, but my mind 
still seems free to enjoy while my teeth are 
chattering. All the Turners remain in my 
mind, the Guido Renis while I walk in the 
gloomy streets and wonder that one can 
here take a cheerful view of life. I think 
I would die within six months if I tried to 
remain in Mngland. 

‘I long for the sun as I would for a dead 
friend x sé 

“ Walked out alone this morning; went up 
the Strand to a bookseller. Small shop. 
Asked for any one ell-printed volume of 
Plato. Had only very cheap editions, not 
fit to buy, or very expensive, unwieldy ones, 
not to be had separately. I had an un- 
pleasant sensation that the bookseller tried 
to cheat me out of 4s. 6d.—a thing I do not 
like to think, as I have the witness of my 


own experience that people very seldom try 





























































































to defraud in the ordinary walks of life, 
and a different belief would very seriously 
disturb me, This one exception, however, 
would have no real effect on my dear con- 
ception of this, my own dear world.” 

She determined not to go to the funeral 
of a certain distinguished English artist, 
because, as she gravely put down, she had 
“seen the gloom of the English at tea par- 
ties and balls, and so could not bear to go 
to an English funeral.” 

All during her brief life she seems to have 
thought deeply upon the subject of religion— 

“The Creator of all things has created 
evi, He is wise. Shall I apologize for Him 
and attempt to cover up His handiwork 
with my smal]! hand and say that it does not 
exist? © * © 

“I do not think a Christian should say ‘I 
am a Christian, walk over me. Don’t trou- 
ble yourself to walk around.’ * * * 

“ Needless martyrdom does not help, but 
hinders, a good canse; so does the practice 
of calling a bad thing by a good name, 
though with the most charitable intention. 
. o 

“T believe God is 
all, and 


that only love has eyes. 
love, and God sees all. Love sees 
love alone sees all. * * * 

* But one deep thought has gone into my 
heart that has swept many cobwebs away 
—the necessity for thankfulness—for prais- 
ing God for His goodness te me. My heart 
cries out because I question His existence, 
but I ask His forgiveness and I worship 
Him. There is nothing to me that will take 
the place of beiief in Infinity and Divine 
listening Love. 


“Yet into my soul the spirit of thank- 
fulness tas crept, and I pray God to let it 
grow greater and greater. The servant of 


a Roman General was ordered to say to him 
at every meal, ‘Remember Carthage.’ I 
want every small frouble and each great 
one that God may send to me to say to me, 
* Remember your lasting joy and the good- 
ness of God.’ 


On a certain day in 
thrown from her horse, and received what 
was supposed to be a slight injury. She paid 
little heed to it, and returning to Washing- 


September she was 











ton in the Autumn, re-established her 
household. This was the last work she was 
permitted to do. It was work for those 
she loved, and, os such, it was dearer to 
her than the writing of any book could pos- 
sibly be. 

As the weeks passed on, her health began 
to fail, Presently she lay in her bed, seldom 

sing from it, but always patient, and even 
guy. She sang ballads very sweetly, and it 

as one of the greatest pleasures of her 
fianen to listen to her singing the quaint 
old songs her mother had sung and had 
loved. Often, when he sat by her bedside, 
she would sing to him quite gayly and 
cheerfully. As the months passed on, 
though, and she grew no better, serious 
alatm was felt for her. Suddenly, and with 
scarce a day’s warning, the injury to the 
spine flew to the brain, and in lee than 
forty-eight hours she was no more. She 
died on the 22d of December, 1897, in her 
tairtieth year—young, gifted, loving, and 
greatly loved 


The Society of the Cincinnati.* 














The return of Washington's Birthday 
is always a fruitful source of inspiration to 
our various hereditary and patriotic socie- 
tie The day is, with the exception of the 
Fourth of July, the most important and 
widely celebrated of all patriotic holidays in 
America. The Society of the Cincinnati ts 
always especially active at this time, and it 
is therefore very fortunate for those per- 
sons interested in the Cincinnati that it is 
now maga to obtain the official history of 
the society in the shape of the present voi- 
ume. In 1886 Mr John Schuyler, Secretary 
of the New York State Society of the Cin- 
cinnati and Treasurer General of the whole 
society, prepared a very careful and accu- 
rate account of the institution from its 
foundation, in 1788, down to the date of pub- 
lication. His position naturally gave him 
access to all the records and other memo- 
rials of the ciety, while his personally 
wide acquaintance and relationship to the 
descendants of the original membe se- 
cured for him much valuable a stance 
from family archives and possessions, w hic h 
probably no one else could have obtained. 
It is on this account that his history of the 
Cincinnati was a mine of information which 
had hitherto been inaccessible even to the 
historians of our Revolution. Even then, 
however, the circulation of the book was 
strictly limited to those persons who were 
entitled to receive it. But now it has been 
decided to dispose of the few remaining 
copies to the public 

The great interest taken just now in gene- 
ilogy make’ the appearance of the volume, 
practically for the first time, of more than 
usual interest. Descent from any of the 
membere of the Cincinnati, of course, is 
sufficient claim for entry i to the Revolu- 
tionary societies which now seem to be the 
goal of the ambition of very many perecne 
Doubtless this book will be welcomed by 
such persons with delight. But as a work 
of history and biography Mr. Schuyler’s ac- 





count of the foundation of the Order of the 
Cincinnati, its early history and later 
changes, will be found very important in- 
deed, 

The first suggestion of the organization of 
the officers of the American army during 
the Revolution into a society is found in a 
paper in Gen. Knox’s handwriting, dated 
“ Westpoint, 15 April, 1783."". It seems some- 
what strange to us now to find that the idea 
of such a society was, at first, very ad- 
versely criticised. Aedanus Burke, Justice 
of the Supreme Court of South Carolina, in 
October, 17 issued a pamphlet against 
the proposition, in which he etated that the 

stitution created “a race of Hereditary 
Patviciins or Nobility. T hey have laid in 


ruins that state of civil equality which our 














*INSTITUTION OF THE SOCIETY OF THE 
CINCINNATI, 178 with Extracts from the 
Proceedings of its General Meetings and from 
the Transactions of the New York State 
clety By John Schuyler, Secretary N 
York. 1886. $6 and $10. 369 pp. 4to. 
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laws and the nature of a republican gove 
ernment promised us. The number of Peers 
is not far short of ten thousand ” (2?) Jeffers * 
son believed that the society was in opposle 
tion to the “ letter of some of our Constitu- 
tions and to the spirit of all of them.” 
He said that he had been “an esemy to the 
institution from the first moment of its con- 
céption.” Samuel Adams declared that it 
was “an odious hereditary distinction of 
families, a plan disgustful to the American 


feeling.” John Adams, too, sald that it was 
“the deepest piece of cunning yet at- 
tempted; it Is sowing the seeds of all that 


European Courts wish to grow up among us, 
viz., of vanity, ambition, corruption, dis- 
cord, and sedition.’ But in spite of all this 
hostility the soc iety was ae and firmly 
established. Gen. George Washington was. 
elected to the Presidency of the Cincinnati, 
and continued to hold that office until his 
death. He wae succeeded by Alexander 
Hamilton, and he in turn by Charles Cotes- 
worth Pinckney, Thomas Pinckney, Aaron 
Ogden, Morgan Lewis, William Popham, 
Henry A. S. Dearborn, and Hamilton Fish, 
who was still President when Mr. 
ler’s work appeared (1886). 


Schuy- 


It is sometimes supposed that all the offi- 


cers in the American Army of the Revolu- 
tion were in the Cincinnati, This is, of 
course, not so. There was no fixed “ eligi- 
bility,” for the matter was never arranged 
in any definite manner Certain officers 
who were on the spot when the proposal to 
establish such an order was broached, were 
invited to join, but it was not in any way 

question of position or rank in the army. 


The society was really the result of the en- 




















deavors of a certain number of officers to 
continue the friendships begun on the bat- 
tlefield and in the camp after the conclusion 
of the war in the formal membership in a 
society. The original letter of Gen. Knox to 
the officers of the army contains the tollaw- 
ing statemeft of the aims of the order: ‘ To 
perpetuate, therefore, as well the remem- 
brance of this great event as the mutual 
friendships which have been formed under 
the pressure of common danger, and in nu 
merous instances cemented by the blood of 
the parties, the officers of the American 
Army do hereby in the most solemn manner 
associate, constitute, ind ecmbine them- 
selves into one Society of Friends, to endure 
while they shi: endu or any of their 
eldest male posterity, whe may be judged 
worthy of becoming its supporters and 
members. To render permanent the cordial 
affection subsistin among the officers, 
which shall dictate brotherly kindness in 
all things, and particularly shall extend to 
the most substantial acts of beneficen to 
those officers Ww ho unf< rrtunately may be 
under the necessity of demanding it, ac- 
cording to the ability of the society. Th se 
principle shall be immutable ul 2 
form the basis of the Society of the Cincin- 
nati.” At present the society is much 
smaller than at its origin, and in the course 
of time it will probably die entirely out. 
Mr. Schuyler's work contains besides the 
history of the order, or al sketches 
of all the original members of the New 
York State So -and lists of the honorary 
nembers and of the French officers who 
joined it. The value of the volume is much 
incre: 1 by about ferty full-page portraits 
of original members, most of which are ene 


gravings, 





Only Help to Set Off the Original. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

It is interesting to note how many atna- 
teur poets and critics have found a vent for 
their talent in Mr. Markham's poem It is 
also interesting to see how very flat all 
their attempts at improvement fall, and 
how very well they manage to set off the 
original production in its full nower to the 
eyes of the impartial reader 

Yet it is a thing to be wondered at that 
Mr. Markham, upon hearing the judgement 
of so many worthy readers, loes not decide 
at le: to change the nal oe 





poem, give it a more didactic tone 


























haps suc making {t quite as 
his critic 

The author of a letter printed Feb 3 
of Millet’ ‘Man with the Hoe"; ‘“ The 
painting per se is admired, not on account 
of the particular subject, but from the fact 
that it withstands the tests as a piece of 
color and technique How would it have 
been if, at the time of its completion, many 
minor artists would have suggeste] to 
Millet to repaint it, because it Jid not p- 
resent a generally true type? Can we not 
look at Mr. Markham's production in the 
same light? It is a fine ~ Die e of eclor 
and technique.’ It is certain the work 
of an artist ind as sack it hould be 
judged 

Art must not nece arily be confined to 
truth, It is to be arded rather from a 
standpoint of t: and effect—from an emo- 
tional,"not a rational, point of view. Would 
you have Mr. Markham clip tt wings of 
his Pegasus? Then it were better for kim 
at once to mount the ordinary steed of 
prose. His poem certainly has the desired 
effect. If he exaggerates, that is allowable 
in poetry, and when we have read hi 
verses we understand exactly what he 
meant by them, our feeling is aroused, and 
we know that they are wonderfully strong. 
If his meaning is also exag ated, t 
too, is excusable, paeaae se he only 
proaches the world, and it takes a great 
deal of reproach to make the world retrace 
its step 

One thing more I would say: Tr poe- 
try is never essentially didactic, It does 
not need to point to a moral it ig 
written for Sunday school children. Com- 
mon sense is not the kind of s with 
which to appreciate poetry. 
JESSIE E. SAMPTER, 

New York, Feb. 17, 1900, 
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LIBRARIANSHIP. _ 


Valuable Essays by Richard Gar- 
nett of the British Museum.* 











Ric i Garnett, who, until his retirement 

] Spring from the Keepership of 1 

I ed Books of the British Museum, had 

been connected with that institution for at 

1 t y ! f me k 
with isual itheri on all que ’ 

ted with library mianagemen ind 

I iphical matters. Dr. Garnett, who 


t 
by the way, edits with introductions the en- 
t 
‘ 











ire Library Series, of which this volume is 

», Oo, contribut an in esting preface to | 
the present collection of h own papers, 
twent n umber, wt f 1ost 
par 

O 1 an d iltory pr 1c in 
rmptii with requests of friends, or the 
appeals of editer of bib#Hographical jour- 
t or organizer of library congresse to 
meet some pecial emergency, ind treating 
of whatever appropriate matter came readl- 
est to hand The most important of them 
however, though composed at considerable 
intervals, and devoid of any conscious rela- 
t each other, are yet united by the | 
P e of a pervading idea, which may be 
de the importance of scientific proe- 





esses as auxiliaries to library management 


A volume of this cnaracter should prove 


exceedingly valuable in popularizing and 





fostering a general knowledge of library 
manage nt and bibliography Many of 
the articles bear dates of from fifteen to 


twenty years ago, and in several instances 


the reforms advocated have since been 
brought about,-at least in the British Mu- 

im, but the papers still have a historical 
interest which renders them entirely worthy 
‘Public Li 
(iS79,) was 





tion For instance, ‘ 
Their Catalogues,” 


1 time when manuscript cata 





till in use and the methods for 
“ The 


the British Museum Catalogue, 


print yet undecided 
ew two vears of actual work 
‘Past, Present, and Future of th 


um Catalogue,’ (1SSS,) review 





ubject historically, and with a 
view t he republication of the completed 
catalogue The importance of the ubject 
will be understood when it is considered 
how few of the great librarile of Europe 
have as yet managed to get their catalogue 


printed, and how many obstacles remain to 


be overcome, and, in fact, in how many in- 
introduction of printing is still 
resisted, to show the value of papers of this 
A proper classification and cata- 
loguing of book is the great 


stance the 


character 
question 
gitating all American libraries, the extent 
of which work Mr. Herbert Put- 
im, in a recent Atlantic article, on the 
s forth, 


ongressional Library, best set 

Another paper on ‘* The Sliding Prese at 
the British Museum ” will be 
practical interest. In it Dr. Garnett says: 


W hile 


found of much 


however, printing was the result of 


half a century of incessant controversy, the 
slidin r eemed to fall from the clouds. 
Its introduction wus a coup d'état; five 
minute ufficed to convince the Principal 
Librarian of the soundness of the idea, and 
the thing was virtually done No more 
striking contrast can be conceived than that 
between condition of the library the 
d feasibility was demonstrated, 
c ab t ipparently insoluble prob- 
lem how to find room for its books, and the 
condition of the library the day after sola 
ti 

fr 














on; suddenly endowed with a practically 

definite capacity for expansion, 

Printing, the sliding press, and the electric 
light having been acceptably demonstrated 
and adopted, Dr 
develop the re¢ 


Garnett is now anxious to 
uurces of telegraphy and 
photography, the most important use for 


the former being the simultaneous registry 
of a book demanded in the reading room in 
the library itself, thus doing away with the 
long wait between the filling out of a ticket 
and the Jlelivery of a hook. He also empha- 
eizes the great importance of the adoption 
of photography as a department of the reg- 
ular work of a library, and the publie bene- 
fit to be derived from “ cheap reproduction 
aryl unlimited multiplication with infallible 
accuracy of historical documents and cur- 
rent official papers.” 

The address to the Library Association, 
delivered at Aberdeen, September, 1893, is 
particularly valuable reading for those in- 
terested in library work and bibliography 
who are yet not professionals, with the ac- 
curate knowledge such position would imply. 
In this paper Dr. Garnett takes the position 
that the present is a time when— 














It is desirable to look back and see how 
far one has traveled and by what road; 
whether the path of progress has always 
been in the right direction; whether it may 
not have been sometimes unnecessarily 
devious; whether valuable things may not 
have been dropped or omitted, in quest of 
which It may be desirable to travel back; 
whether, on the other hand, the journey 
may not have been fertile in glad eurprises, 
and have led to acquisitions and discoveries 
of which, at starting, one entertained no no- 
tion, 










Dr. Garnett then rapidly reviews some of 
the improvements brought about or dis- 
cussed at the library conferences—the estab- 
lishment of free libraries in small towns; 
cataloguing; the formulating of set Tules for 
cataloguing, of which, after all, each libra- 
rian must in a measure be his own inter- 
preter; the important branch of subject 
cataloguing; the employment of photog- 
raphy as an auxiliary of bibliography; bind- 
ing, in relation to ordinary books, and 
especially in regard to the quality of the 
leather, and the importance given to the 
study and reproduction by chromo-lithog- 
raphy of the best of the old bindings. 

Dr. Garnett also refers to the increased 
interest manifested generally in libraries 
and library work, instancing especially the 
founding of the Rylands Library, the forma- 
\ tion of the Bibliographical Society, and the 
fact that an increasing taste for bibliog- 


*ESSAYS IN LIBRARIANSHIP AND BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY. By Richard Garnett, C. B., LL. D., 
Late Keeper of the Printed Books, British 
Museum. London: George Allen, 156 Char- 
ing Cross Road, New York: F, P, Harper. 


















THE NEW YORK 


raphy is proved by the publication of a 





ries of bibliographical manuals, edited by 
Mr. A, W. 


j Pollard, which have not only 
proved valuable as 
| 


book but have also re- 
ilted in financial succes 

The last four papers in this interesting 
volume are short biographical sketche of 


four eminent librarians who have done 


much toward raising the level of library 
work an Anthony 
| Par i, John Winter Jones, Henry Stevens, 
ir Edward Bond. Panizzi has been 
called the second founder of the British 
Museum, and of him Dr, Garne 


general bibllography—sSir 














and r 


tt writes: 


| 
| Italy has been fertile in eminent Jibra- 
; rians. Magliabeechi was probably the most 
} learned librarian that ever lived; Audiffrodt 
} Was the creator of scientific cataloguing; to 
| 
| 
| 








Battezzati the practical librarians 
United Stat wnfess themsels 


for some of their apparently m 











ideas, But it is Sir Anthony Panizzi’s espe 
cial distinetion to have added to much of 
the erudition of a Magliabecehi, and all the 
bibliographical kill of an Audiffredi the 
more commanding qualities of a ruler ot 

} men. He governed his library as his friend 
Cavour roverned country ind in a 
spirit and with objects nearly imilar—per 
fecting i internal organization with o1 
hand, while he extended its fron rs with 

| the other. 

| Mr. Winter Jones sueceeded Panizzi as 


h Museum 
and of him Dr. 


Principal Librarian in the Briti 
} on the latter's retirement, 
| Garnett says: 
He was not the man to innovate or origi- 
nate, but was admirably qualifi for the 
work which actually fell to his lot—tirst, t 
be the right hand of a great architect, then 
to consolidate the tructure he had helped 
to erect, and prepare it for still vaster ex 
tension, and mor ommanding proportions 
in the times to come 

Mr. Henry Stevens is too well known to 
ug all to need mention here 





his most im 
portant bibliographical work being * Hist 
rical Nuggets," ‘ Bible 
hibition,”” and ‘*“ Who Spoils Our English 
| Books?" Mr 
Europe as an agent for wealthy American 


in the Caxton Ex- 


Stevens not only ransacked 


book buyers, but also drained America on 
behalf of the British Museum. Of Steven 


personally, Dr. Garnett write 





His most distinguishing iracteristic wa 
his eminent large-heartednes He had room 
in his mind for any individual and any in- 
terest. He was cheerful, genial, expansive, 
and preserved his buoyancy of spirit under 
circumstances the most trying and vexa 
tious. * * * Intent, as he could not help 
being, en his own advantage as a trader, the 
interests of his customers had very defi 
nite pl in his mind. He worked for } 





prided himself more upon having made an 
other man’s library than he would have 
done upon having made his own fortune 
Sir Edward Bond became well known as 
a master of palaeography in all its depart- 
ment’, but his modesty and resery was 
such that it was a genuine 





urprise, 
to the world in general and to himse 
in ISTS he ucceeded Mr. Winter Jone 

Principal Librarian of the Brilish Museum 
Dr. Garnett 





ays of him 

He was inflexibly diligent in his attention 
to routine duties, and boldly ginal wher 
an emergency arose requiring special a 
tion. He saw that the time had come for 
the introduction of electric lightire into 
the Museum, and achieved this invaluable 
improvement in the face of many diScour 
agements. The enormous bulk of the ca 
loguing threatened to drive everything else 
out of the reading room. Sir Bdward Bond 
first curbed the evil by introducing print for 
aceersion titles,and then induced the Tres 
ury to consent to the printing of the eatire 
catalogue, a vast undertaking now on the 
verge of completion, 

The book is a 


tween three and four hundred pages, and 





well-printed volume of be 


will be found full of interesting matter from 
cover to cover 


Macaronic Verse. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 
ince I was struck by a letter 
in THE SATURDAY REVIEW about James Ap- 


book, ‘* Macaroni 





Some time 


pleton Morgan and hi 
Poetry.” 

If I recollect 
seemed to think the book was « 


aright, your correspondent 
ompariative 
ly unknown and little thought of, or, rather, 


thought little of, when it was known. I 
can say that among a number of persons 
whom I know that are familiar with ‘* Mac- 
aronic Poetry" there is not one who does 
not enjoy it and appreciate it, and I am sure 
I speak for a large number of persons besides 
myself, when I say that we have been hop- 
ing for some years that Mr, Morgan would 
bring out another edition. The book has 
been out of print for some years, and {it is 
next to impossible to find a copy for sale 
As it has been nearly twenty-five years since 
the book was published, (1876,) I have no 
doubt Mr. Morgan has written and col- 
lected macaronics that would be valuable 
additions to a new edition. In hopes that 
he may be thinking of a new edition, I 
would like to call his attention through Tue 
SATURDAY REVIEW to a palindrome which I 
think is not to be found in his article on 
palindromes. It is this: 


“Your sceptre, Alexander, is a fortress, 
said Hephastion. 


Great A. said: “ No, its a bar of gold; a bad 
log for a bastion.” 


The answer of Alexander to Hephastion 
in the above is a palindrome, 
T. J. MEREDITH. 
Roane’s, Gloucester County. Va., Feb, 13, 
1900. 


Irving’s Early Work—Information 
Wanted. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

I have before me a rare and at the same 
time interesting book, viz., Washington 
Irving's first literary work, a translation of 
F. Depon’s “A Voyage to the Spanish 
Main,” 3 vols., 8vo. New York: I. Riley & 
Co. 1806. 

It will be interesting to know just how 
much Irving actually did. 

In Pierre M. Irving's Life and Letters he 
states on the authority of a conversation 
with Washington Irving that he performed 
this work in 1808, and that Cains trans- 
lated one, and Washington associated his 
brother Peter in completing the other. 
Now, the fact is the translation is dated 





di - 


TIMES~—SATURDAY REVIEW. 





of the | 


patrons even more than for himself, and | 









wo Stirring Stories 
By MARY CHOLMONDELEY, 


AUTHOR OF 


THE FAMOUS 


RED POTTAGE. 


The Danvers Jewels 


A Detective Story Worthy of Conan Doyle, 
AND 


Sir Charles Danvers 


A Genuine Love Story of the Highest Order. 


These Two Stories in One Volume, 


$100. 


For Sale at all Bookstores, or sent to any 


Franklin Square, 


address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 


New York, N. Y. 





An Announcement About 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling 


HEN Mr. Kipling recovered from his illness 

he turned instinctively to a series of humorous 
animal stories which had long been in his mind. 
With a fresh zest he took up this work, which is 


now completed. 


The result may be imagined. It 


is Mr. Kipling at his best. 


He is at his drollest 


as he goes through the jungles of India, the forests 
of South America, or the deserts of Australia, tell- 
ing what happened to the Elephant, the Armadillos, 


the Kangaroo, etc. 


Mr. Kipling has given the series 


to Tue Lapirs’ Home Journat, and, with inimi- 
tably droll pictures by Frank Ver Beck, the stories 
will now begin in that magazine, and continue 


for several months. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


r 


1806, and appeared in three volumes instead 
of two. 

Pierre says, “It was a mere piece of 
hackwork, and was probably carelessly 
done."’ Now this is an assumption by Pierre, 
as it is evident he never saw the book. The 
object of my inquiry is to ascertain if any 
of your readers can inform us how much 
actual work Washington Irving did on this 
book, and is it a mere piece of hackwork, or 
is it adorned with those graces of style 
which afterward made Irving the Addison 
of America? Is it unreasonable to suppose 
that this first literary work of Irving’s—a 
book on the Spanish Majin—may have direct- 
ed his attention in after years to a more 





systematic study of Spanish literature, as 
evinced in his various writings? Any 

light which can be thrown upon this mat- 
ter must surely be of interest to your 

readers. JOHN SKINNER. 
Albany, N, Y., Feb. 20, 1000, 


An appeal has been made by the Library 
Cominittee of the National Arts Club for 
books ihat are instructive and authoritative 
on art and artistic handicrafts, that a libra- 
ry may be created for the club. The Chaire 
man of the committee is Mr. Richard Wat- 
son Gilder, editor of The Century Magazine, 
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PRIVATEERS. 


Ones—A Stirring Record.* 


One of the most glorious chapters in the 
flistory of our navy is that which relates 
the deeds of daring and bravery of the 
‘American privateers. Edgar 8. Maclay, 
whose “History of the United States 
Navy" is considered the standard work 
upon that subject, now presents in an oc- 
tavo volume of over 500 pages bearing the 
title of “A History of American Pri- 
vateers,” the results of several years of 
diligent research in a field which, prior to 
his advent, had been, practically untouched, 
Before the appearance of this volume no 
comprehensive history of American pri- 
vateers had ever been published. In prepar- 


ing this work the author was compelled to | 


depend upon the fragmentary and scattered 
records contained in the periodicals of those 
early days and on private letters, logbooks, 
and the traditions that®have been preserved 
by the descendants of noted privateersmen. 
These sources, supplemented by old mono- 
graphs, and the archives of historical so- 
cieties have proved fruitful, and through 
the intelligent handling of Mr. Maclay we 
now have these memorials collected and ar- 
ranged in the interesting volume which is 
now before us for notice. 


Comparatively few persons understand the 
value of the services which privateers ren- 
dered in securing and maintaining our inde- 
pendence in our two wars with Great Brit- 
ain. Without their timely aid it is safe to 
say that the termination of the war of 1812 
would have been much longer postponea 


We are indebted to the author for empha- | 


sizing the importance of the part played by 
the privateers in both the Revolutionary 
War and the war of 1812. In fact, we can 


now realize that these free lances were an 


invaluable adjunct to the regular navy, and | : 
| one lesson which this volume teaches, and 


without them the early history of our sea 
power would be shorn of much of its glory. 
In our first struggle for National existence 
our navy numbered 64 vessels and carried 
242 guns and swivels. This force captured 
or destroyed about 600 British vessels. In 
the war of 1812 the regular navy of the 
United States on the ocean numbered only 
23 vessels, carrying 550 guns. They capt- 
ured 254 of the enemy’s craft. In the same 
war we had 517 privateers, carrying 2,893 
guns, and they took no fewer than 
prizes. From a financial point ofview the 
results achieved by the privateers were like- 
wise overwhelming. The money value of 
the prizes captured by the regular forces In 
the Revolutionary War was _ less 
$6,000,000, while the privateers in the same 
period captured prizes valued at over $18,- 
000,000. In the second war we find the 
money value of the Government prizes to be 
$6,600,000, while that of the privateers was 
$39,000,000. These figures serve to bring 
out in bold relief the fact that the privateers 
were a predominating feature in our early 
maritime power. 

The mere recital of these figures, surpris- 
ing as they must be to the average reader, 
does not convey a satisfactory idea of the 
value of the services of these intrepid pri- 
vateersmen. The stories of the capture of 
Ticonderoga with its garrison of 50 men, 
and of Stony Point and its 558 British sol- 


diers, are familiar to even students of his- | 


tory in the primary grades. Bfit it is doubt- 
ful if many persons have heard of the capt- 
ure of 300 British soldiers in two transports 
by the little State cruiser Lee; of the 240 
Hessians captured by the privateer 
of the capture of 200 Highlanders and 
by our Andrea Daria, or of the capture of 
100 soldiers by the privateer Warren. We 
all know that Washington captured 1,000 
men at Trenton, that Gates took some 8,000 


men surrendered at YorKtown, but it is not 
generally known that in the same period 
fully 16,000 prisoners were made by our sea 
forces. Fewer than 6,000 
taken by our armies in the war of 1812, but 
Over 30,000 were taken by our sea forces. 
This is a splendid showing for a maritime 
force created out of means 
and in the shortest time conceivable, 
Ample extant of the havoc 
wrought British shipping by our 
bold privateers in the Revolutionary War. 


the slenderest 


proof is 


among 


An examination of the British newspapers, | 


periodicals, and debates in Parliament of 


that time shows that the merchants of Great 
Britain keenly felt the necessity of restoring 
peace or 
lated. The daring exploits of our privateers 
were only 
ditions of Paul Jones. The 


John damage 


done to British commerce was unprecedent- | 
forth the bitter complaints of | 


ed, and drew 
British merchants. The whole nation awoke 
to a realization of the 
simply a war of 
by hireling soldiers, 
upon 


fact that this was not 
coercion 
They 
cruisers 


to be fought out 
had not counted 
American and privateers 
crossing the ocean and throwing their coast 
cities turmoil of alarm. Our 
vateers went into the English and the 
Channels picked up homeward-bound 
vessels, sending their prizes into French and 
Spanish ports; they deterred 
chants from 


sels 


into a 
and 


English 
shipping goods in English ves- 
and within a few weeks forty French 
vessels were loaded in London with freight, 
an instance never before known; in 
marine insurance rates were forced from 2 
sels were escorted by 


warships, and to 15 


per cent. when without convoy. It-was not 


to catch a laggard and sink her before the 
*A HISTORY OF AMERICAN PRIVATEERS. 
By Edgar Starton Maclay, A. M. S8vo. Illu 


trated, 519 pages. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. $4.50 ree 


guard ship could come 


1,300 | 


than | 





Mars; | . 
a9 | # history commensurate to the results at- 


army officens of the Seventy-first Regiment | 


: | deserved 
prisoners were | 


|} ume are the ones, 


British commerce would be annihi- } 
| was 


equaled by the celebrated expe- | 


pri- | 
Irish | 


mer- | 


| edition 
per cent. to about 5 per cent. when the ves- | 


| pleted 


o her rescue, These 
audacious deeds were all done within the 
very shadow of the British fleets and shore 
garrisons. Not satisfied with harassing tho 
English and Irish coasts, our privateersmen 
scoured the West Indies and lay in wait for 
the rich merchantmen from Eastern ports. 

The achievements of this arm of the serv- 
ice in the Revolutionary War were few 
compared with the victories won and prizes 
captured in the war of 1812. We cannot 
better show the feeling in England upon the 
results of that war than to quote from The 
London Times of Dec. 30, 1814: 


We have retired from the contest with the 
stripes yet bleeding on our backs. Even 
yet, however, if we could but close the war 
with some great naval triumph, the reputa- 
tion of our maritime greatness might be 
partially vestored. Two or three of our 
ships have struck to a force vastly inferior. 
No, not two or three, but many on the 
ocean and whole squadrons on_the lakes, 
and the nambers arv to be viewed with rela- 
tion to the comparative magnitude of the 
two navies. Scarce.y is there an American 
ship of war which has not to boast a vic- 
tory over the Britis}, flag; scarcely one Brit- 


| ish ship in thirty or forty that has beaten 


an American. 

And this was written before The Times 
had heard of the capture of the Cyane and 
Levant by the Constitution, the most brill- 
iant naval victory of the war; or the capt- 
ure of the Nautilus by the Peacock, or the 
capture of the Penguin by the Hornet. 

In each of our wars with Great Britain 
many of our naval officers commanded prt- 
vateers, while the privateers furnished the 
navy with a large number of officers, many 
of whom became famous. The author, re- 
ferring to this ir timate connection between 
the history of the United States Navy and 
that of our privateers, says: 


Many of our most distinguished naval offi- 
cers have pointed with pride to their pro- 
bationary career in privateers. Truxtun, 
Porter, Biddle, Decatur, Barney, Talbot, 
Barry, Perry, Murray, Rodgers, Cassin, Lit- 
tle, Robinson, Smith, and Hopkins will show 
how closely related were the two arms of 
our maritime service. 


We must thank Mr. Maclay for at least 


that is of the vast importance of sea power 
to our Nation. The auxiliary navy created 
by private enterprise in those early days 
taught us the necessity of fleets if we were 
to assume a place in the front rank of the 
maritime nations of the earth. The Declara- 
tion of Paris in 1856 sealed the fate of pri- 
vateers, so far as civilized nations are con- 
cerned. The place of those free lances has 
been taken, however, by the swift commerce 
destroyers, such as the Olympia, Columbia, 
and Minneapolis. They are the privateers 
of the present generation. 

If our space permitted we would quote 
from the descriptions of some of the 
stirring sea fights. The capture of Brit- 
ish naval vessels heavily armed by Amer- 
ican privateers was not an infrequent oc- 
currence. The privateer Decatur, mount- 
ing seven guns, captured the British cruiser 
Dominica, mounting sixteen guns, after a 
sanguinary encounter, in which the British 
lost sixty killed and wounded, while the 
American loss was only twenty. Capt. Sam- 
uel C. Reid's heroic fight, while command- 
ing the privateer General Armstrong, in a 
neutral port against the boat crews of three 
British men-of-war, resulting in the latter 
losing over 200 men in dead and wounded, 
while the American !oss was only two killed 
and seven wounded, is rightfully termed by 
Mr. Maclay the “‘ Bunker Hill of the ocean 
—more disastrous to the victors than de- 
feat.’ Capt. Reid was compelled to aban- 
don his vessel—but what a price to pay for 
such a hollow victory! 

It is fitting that the glorious triumphs of 
our privateersmen should be chronicled in 


tained by their pluck and daring. The au- 
thor has gathered the reminiscences and 


| memorials of those early deeds of bravery 


and woven them into a story that is as 


| thrilling as a romance, and which will fur- 
. | nish delightful reading for both young and 
prisoners at Saratoga, and that about 7,000 | | 4 . & : = 


| an alluring field for historical research has 


Americans. It is a wonder that such 
been so long overlooked, If ever brave deeds 
perpetuation in some permanent 
form, certainly those described in this vol- 


It is cause for congra- 


tulation that the person who finally under- | 


took the task was Mr. Maclay. No one was 
better qualified than the distinguished his- 
torian of the United States Navy to ade- 
quately treat such an important subject. 
The finished work leaves nothing to be 
sired, 


de- 


Walton’s “ Angler” in Little.* 
“The 
its 
probably 


Compleat 
several 


Angler,” 
hundred 
never presented in so small 
a form now, through the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. The pages of this little book 
just 2} by 1%, while 


notwithstand- 


ing separate editions, 


as 


measure inches the 


= 


588 pages comprising the volume make to- | tion I 
| Ca on 


gether a thickness 
quarter of inch. The printing is 
from agate types on Oxford Indian paper. 
The issue, which is suggestively called the 
“Thumb” edition, is presented in 
different styles—parchment, Venetian 
with gilt edges, and straight 
with red under gold 
from the edition of 1676, 


scarcely more than a 


an 


three 

mo- 
rocco grain 
morocco 


text is 


edges. 


which is 


| perhaps the most satisfactory of any of the | 


five published during the life of the author. 
It may be recalled that the first 
of * The Compleat Angler” 


edition 


the gentle author 
additions to his work. In the fifth 
the original thirteen chapters had 
grown into twenty-one, and a second part 


continued to 
make 


| was added by his loving friend and brother 


| angler, Charles Cotton, who took up 
an unusual thing for an American privateer | 5 I 


“Ven- 
where Walton had left him, and com- 

his instruction in fly-fishing 
the making of files, 


*THE COMPLEAT ANGLER. By Izaak Walton. 
Size, 244x1%x5-16, New York and London. 50 
cents. 


” 


ator 
and 











done | 


| quer" to 


The | 


Was published | 
in 1653, and for more than a quarter of a | 
_’ | century 
1778 | 


} man, 


|} can plea 


| harmless 


‘DEDICATIONS. — 
Some of the Interesting Ones in 
Books. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review; 

Speaking of “ Inscriptions in Books," as 
you do in the editorial article of Feb. 10 in 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW, how many interest- 
ing and sympathetic dedications in books 
there are! Dedications which have the 
force of kindly introductions, which launch 
the book on the waves of social life. And 
if inscriptions found in books tend to make 
them more alive and real to us, bringing 
them into closer human touch—may not ded- 
ications, with their cravings for approval, 
for affection; with their confessions of 
weaknesses, their revelations of aspirations; 
with their sense of dependence on friendli- 
ness and love, bring us nearer in tender ap- 
preciation to an author and his work? 

Read Longfellow’s dedication to his “ Sea- 
side and Fireside Poems,” in which he 
thanks his friends for the sympathies they 
have shown— 


Thanks for each kindly word, each silent 
token, 

That teaches me, when seeming most alone 

Friends are around us, though no word be 
spoken, 


It is in this dedication, too, that he speaks 
of 
The pleasant books, that silent!y among 

Our household treasures take familiar 

places, 
And are to us as if a living tongue 

Spake from the printed leaves or pictured 

faces. 

Before presenting that storied poem, which 
brings a glow to all our hearts—"* The Build- 
ing of the Ship ''—ending, in Horatian style, 
with the ode: 


Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 


he expresses the wish that he may join his 
friends in their seaside walks, and the hope 
that he may be no unwelcome guest at their 
firesides, as in pathetic mood he sings for 
them of “ The Blind Girl of Castel-Cuillé,” 
or in sermonizing vein preaches from the 
architectural text, “The Builders.” 
Turning to another favorite book of 
poems, we find the gentle Adelaide Proc- 
ter dedicating her verse to a friend, using 
Emerson's wise words: ‘‘Our tokens of 
love are for the most part barbarous, 
cold, and lifeless because they do not 
represent our life. The only gift is a por- 
tion of thyself. Therefore, let the farm- 
er give his corn, the miner a gem, the sailor 
coral and shells, the painter his picture, and 
the poet his poem."’ And this reminds us of 
Lowell’s thought: 
Not what we give, but what we share, 
For the gift without the giver is bare. 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning's tender dedi- 
eation of her soul's work to her father is 
well known, and closes with these beautl- 
ful words: ‘‘ To satisfy my heart while I 
sanctify my ambition by associating with 
the great pursuit of my life its tenderest 
and holiest affection.”’ This dedication 
showd, indeed, as has previously been inti- 
mated, do much toward mitigating the pub- 
lic sentiment against the gifted poet's fa- 


| ther, his parental tyranny notwithstanding. 


If she could write such loving thoughts of 
one who appeared hard and despotic, surely 


} the public--deservedly Uitlanders in this 


forgive a man whose only fault 
was a too selfish love. 


case—may 


Tennyson's dedication of seventy years 
ago to the Queen depicts a woman of whom 
it may still be “A thousand claims 
to reverence closed in her as mother, wife, 
and Queen."’ And of whose pure Court she 
and her people may justly be proud, and the 
hope that her throne may be unshaken still, 


Broad-based upon her people's will, 
And compass’d by the inviolate sea, 


still finds its echo in the hearts of countless 


said: 


human breasts. 
And for an ideal dedication, what prettier 
one can be found than in this same poet's 


inscription to the “‘Idylls of the King” ? 


Dedicated to a memory with gracious words | 


of appreciation 
crated with 
beside the good 
the writer of 
comes Robert 
reate: 
In poetry—illustrious and consummate, 
In friendship—noble and sincere. 
Goldsmith has a quaintness and a pathos 


of praise, and 
worthy to stand 
King Arthur. In turn, to 
these courtly 


and conse- 


tears to one 


| in his dedication of “ The Deserted Village,” 


which are worth noting: 


To Sir Joshua Reynolds, Dear Sir: I can 
have no expectations, in an address of this 
kind, either to add to your reputation or to 
establish my own. You can gain nothing 
from my ddmiration, as I am ignorant of 
that art in which you are safd to excel, and 
I may much by the severity of your 
judgment, as few have a juster 
poetiy than you. Setting interest, there- 
fore, aside, to which I never paid much 
attention, I must be indulged at present in 
following my affections. The only dedi- 
ever made was to my brother, be- 
cause I loved him better than most 
men. He is since dead. Permit me to in- 
scribe this poem to you, 


His dedi of 


Johnson is 


lose 


ation “She 


Dr, 
more pithy: 

Dear Sir: By inscribing this slight 
formance to you, I do not mean to 
pliment ycu so much as myself. It may do 
me some honor to inform the public that I 
have lived many years in intimacy with 
you. 

To the “ Vicar of Wakefleld ” 
advertise 


Stoops to Con- 


still quainter and 


per- 
com- 


there is no 
dedication but 
which the author speaks 
uniting in himself the 
rcters upon earth—that of 
father of a 


an ment prefixed, in 
of his hero 


three greatest 


as 
char- 
husband- 
Addressing 


and refine 


priest, 
and family 
as one of opulence 
whom in it 
for he say 

for will 
conversation, 


ment, 
such a character 
‘Such 
find 


and 


he wonders 
as mistake 
no wit in 
such have 
been taught to deride religion will laugh at 
whose chief stores of comfort are 
from futurity.” Mark Twain 
“Huckleberry Finn” not with 


ribaldry humor his 


as 


one 
drawn 
launches 


dedications | 
Browning, saying to the lau- | 


taste in | 


other } 


kindly or polite delication, but with humors 
ous warning: 
Persons attempting t 
this narrative will Seeeatelt persons 
oe > ph By 3 moral in it will be 
: a 
in it will be shot, Sn: EES BS 


But note the tender tribute found on the 
title page of “Innocents Abroad.” 


To my most patient reader and most 
charitable critic, my aged mother - 
ume is affectionately inscribed, ° oe oe 


Eugene Field thus dedicated his “ Little 
Book of Profitable Tales "’~—a charming 
book: * 

To my severest critic, my most loyal ad- 
mirer, and my only daughter, Mary yi le 


Field, this little book r i 
affectionately dedicated. a 


As a general thing, Scott dedicates his 
poems to some nobleman, but ‘“ Rokeby’ 
is inscribed to John B. S. Morritt, a resident 
of the beautiful demesne of Rokeby, in 
Yorkshire, “ in'token of sincere friendship ” 
by the author. To Scott himself comes Irv- 
ing, in graceful guise, writing of “ The 
Sketch Book": 

To Sir Walter Scott, Bart., this work is 


dedicated, in testimony of the admiration 
and affection of the author. 


Charles Kingsley dedicated his “ Hypa- 
tia’ in filial way, thus: 

To my father and my mother. My dear 
parents, when you shall have read this 
book, and considered the view of human re- 
lationship which is set forth in it, you will 
be at no loss to discover why I have dedi- 
cated it to you, as one paltry witness of a 
union and of a debt which, though they 
may seem to have begun with birth, and to 
have grown with your most loving educa- 
tion, yet cannot die with death; but are 
spiritual, indefeasible, eternal in the heay- 
ens with that God from whem every “ather- 
hood in heaven and earth is named, 


Another writer I know, a student of sci- 
ence and of truth as revealed by the work- 
ings of the human soul, who after his 
course at a German university came home 
to take his place in one of the greatest of 
our American universities, and dedicated 
the first fruits of his labor in these simple 
words, “ Meine Eltern ’—words replete in 
filial love and peculiarly acceptable to the 
parents, I doubt not. And so, in brief wise, 
Ian Maclaren dedicates ‘ Beside the Bonnia 
Brier Bush,” “To my wife,” and Eric 
Mackay inscribes his “ Love Letters of a 
Violinist’ with the one word, “‘ Marie.” 

But one of the most graceful, most charm- 
ing dedications to be found in modern books 
is ‘To my Lady Greygown” in Dr. Van 
Dyke's “ Fisherman’s Luck "'—I leave it un- 
touched for my readers. In conclusion, I 
wish to refer to a dedication of Whittier’s 
and to one of Georg Ebers’s. The Quaker 
poet in his’ edition of 1847 dedicates his 
fervid lays to ‘‘ Her whose pulses throbbed 
in his veins and for whose cause his voice 
was ever ready to cry out in forceful, earn- 
est tones: 

“O Freedom! if to me belong 

Nor mighty Milton's gift divine, 

Nor Marvell's wit and graceful song, 
Stull, with a love as deep and strong 

As theirs, I lay, like them, my best gifts 

on thy shrine.” 

Ebers in his ‘‘ Uarda’’ has a surpassing 
conception of a dedication. His tribute is 
paid to the All-Father: 
| Thou knowest well 


arose, 
When suffering seized 
clasp 
The fostering 
grasp, 
And from amid the thorns 
rose. 
Air, dew, 
Thee, 
And Thine it 
me, 


motive in 


| 


from what this book 


and held me in its 


hand released me from its 


there bloomed a 


and sunshine were bestowed by 





is; without these lines 


from 


HELEN CHURCH, 
Brooklyn, Feb. 12, 1900. 


An Excellent Child’s Book.* 

It is that Clara Vawter is in 
fullest sympathy with children, but the iady 
has the nicest knack ot The 

} prattle of the little ways, she 
follows. It is an art to the precise 
| phrasing of the child. Neatly conceived is 
the Philip. He is five years old. 
In his picture book the wild turkey fig- 
| ures. It is a magnificent bird. Why should 
it not have for the alley the 
| back yard adjacent to the tenement house 
where little Philip lives? His mother tells 
| him that she has no money, and that there 
will be no turkey 
Philip does not 
a trap, following as 
method laid 
| is to be 


not alone 


expression. 
their 
catch 


ones, 


story of 


abode or 


for their Christmes din- 
lose heart. He 
nearly as he 
lown in his 
ensnared. Fortunately 
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can the 
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learns what the little fel- 
Wonderful to relate, 
that 
morning true-for-true 
the trap. Tied under 
is a note, Th 

fs as follows: "I 
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book. 
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Christmas 
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The Life of Froebel’s Eminent Pupil. 
Kinde rt ind others 
interested in the 1 ( will e glad to 
learn of the publication of the “ of 
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ROBERT S. HAWKER. 


Phases of the Life of That Inter- 
esting Cornish Vicar. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 
It seems strange who read 
reveled in the life of Robert Hawker, pub- 
lished by Baring-Gould, about twenty years 
ago, to see the name of the Cornish vicar 
again before the public in your SATURDAY 
Review. In the pages of Baring-Gould’s 
biography of him we have one of the most 
interesting biographies of the last 
century. Robert Stephen Hawker, born in 
1804, was a grandson of the famous Dr. 
Hawker of Plymouth, who among 
many other hymns, the well-known 
Disinies Us with Thy 
intrusted Robert's 
pupil he proved 
grandfather's hymns and playing 
jokes on all the old ladies in the parish, till 
at last the old man’s patience gave out and 
the lad was sent back to his father. 
Then he was sent to Oxford, 
Pembroke, but at the end of a year 
father, who was only a poor curate, found 
it impossible to pay his 
the university any longer, and was obliged 
to recall him. But Robert, 
sionately fond of study in his 
way, was 


to one and 


wrote, 


To him 
and a 


Blessing.” 
education, 


to be, 


was 


nice varodying his 


practical 


and entered 


at 
son's expenses at 


who was pas- 
own desultory 

to finish 
hit upon a most origi- 
nal method of accomplishing his desire. As 
soon as his father’s decision was announced 
to him he dashed out of the without 
even stopping to put on his hat, and ran all 
the way to Bude, som« 
propose to Miss 
maiden sis 


determined his college 


course, and certainly 


house 


Charlotte 
who had been left 
little property. She was a year 
the mother, it is true, 
forty-one to his twenty, and god- 
mother she had guided his infant steps and 
tuught him his letters. Nevertheless, 
and he arried her to Oxford 
pillion, in the primitive 
is more, they were the 
lived, 


Ians, one of four 
ters 
comfortabk 
boy's 


older than 


as his 


married him, 
in triumph 
And 


‘ 
of 


on a 
fashion what 
henplest 


forty 


couple as iong as she 


some 
His 
when 
lad founded 
Pol, and 
men,” was 


years, 


first volume 
he was 


of poems was 
seventeen, 
the old 
may 
supposed by 


published 
his bal- 
saying ‘‘ By Tre, 
the Cornish- 
both Macaulay and 
Scott to be a genuine old ballad, and was 
to such by Scott in his ‘* Min- 
Hawker took the Newdigate prize 
for por in 1827, and was installed 
Vicar of Morwenstow in 1834. In Cornwall, 
as in Wales, churches were named after the 
saints who had founded cells in the place, 
and Morwenstow ealled after St. 
Morwenna, granddaughter of a Welsh 
But Mr. Hawk- 
certainly not 
with Mod- 
two centuries 


only and 
on 
know 


Pen ye 


referred as 
strelsy.” 
try 


was 


Prince of the fifth century. 
point 
confounded 
weana of Ireland, 
later, 


er, whose strong was 
her 

who lived 
Mr. 


on 


hagiology, St. 
and 
lifelong contention the subject, 
the fearful anachronism of the 
glass window in the little church. 
Mr. Hawker 
church, saw 
every detail 
mentation, 


and he 
about 


stained- 


was full of fancies about his 
deep symbolic meanings in 
of its construction and orna- 
and had its floor strewn with 
sweet-smelling herbs “for angels to smell 
to,” with candles and flowers and an em- 
broidered frontal for the altar, though he 
took trouble to have the church kept 
clean. One day a curate in desperation 
swept up the place, and having filled a 
wheelbarrow with rubbish, dead _ roses, 
candle ends, decayed herbs, scraps of paper, 
burnt matches, withered decorations of all 
sorts, wheeled the load to the vicarage door. 
“ This the rubbish from your church,” 
said the indignant curate, as his superior 
appeared. ‘ Not all of it,’ said the vicar; 
“just put yourself on the top of the pile 
and I'll have it shot at once!"’ He had ten 
cats who used to follow him to church, but 
one of them having caught and eaten a 
mouse on Sunday was excommunicated and 
never allowed to enter the church again. 
. Mr. Hawker, 
aversion 


no 


is 


having an unconquerable 
to black, generally wore a long 
claret-co'ored cassock coat, thrown open at 
the breast, over a fisherman's blue jersey. 
Fishing boots reaching above the knee, a 
flesh-colored beaver hat without a brim, 
and crimson gloves completed his attire, to 
which was added in stormy weather a yel- 
lowish-brown blanket, worn as a poncho, 
In church he wore an alb girded in, which 
looked much like a night gown; a quaint 
stole over his shoulders, a little black cap, 
and the blood-red gloves. He was a well- 
built man, with a nobly cut profile, dark, 
full eyes, and long, snowy hair, while his 
expression was as swiftly changeable as the 
sea. He was intensely religious; and as 
superstitious as the old women of his par- 
ish, believing firmly in the machinations of 
a personal devil, in witcheraft, and the evil 
eye. 

Yet he was so kind-hearted that he kept 
one old woman supplied with milk, who, he 
was sure, had bewitched a whole litter of 
his pigs, and to the Dissenters and Ritual- 
ists, whom he heli in equal horror, he was 
unceasing in kindness and good offices, al- 
though his sharp wit never spared them. 
“You are always getting comfortable berths 
for schismatics,”’ a friend said to him one 
day. “So I ought,” was his ready reply. 
“I try my best to make them snug in this 
world, they will be so miserable in the 
next.” And when a Nonconformist who 
had been sent for to bury a Dissenter in 
Mr. Hawker’s parish said to him, “ We 
were afraid you might object to burying a 
Dissenter yourself, Sir,” he said: ‘On the 
contrary, I should be only too glad to bury 
youall!” 


It is hard to realize the conditions sur- 
rounding a college-bred man in those rude 
Cornish and Devon villages, with their wild 
superstitions and their crass ignorance, the 


half | 


* Lord, | 


his | 


four or five miles, to | 


she | 


saring-Gould had a } 
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solitude of the rocks and moors seldom 
broken by a visitor. Tennyson, however, 
once visited the place, and to Mr. Hawker 
| Charles his introduction to 
| the seenery he afterward made 
in ‘*‘ Westward Ho!’ and the vicar always 
flattered himself. that he first introduced the 
| Arthurian legends to Tennyson's notice. 
| But such visits made rare breaks in the 
darkness as of the Middle Ages that hung 
over his parishioners, and, for the matter 
of that, the vicar also. He was, Mr. 
| Baring-Gould says, ‘“‘an anachronism; his 
| mind and character pertained to the Mid- 
dle and to the East.’ He was a 
kindly despot, determined to have his 
way, but adored by all the children and 
old women in his two parishes of Morwen- 
stow andl Welleombe. An old woman in 
the latter village whom he was visiting 
af er the death of her husband 
“Ah! thank the Lord, my old man Is safe in 
| Beelzebub's 
|} my good 

|“ Ah! I 
not 


Kingsley owed 
so famous 


as 


Ages 
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rightly know their 
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and so 
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advanced age 
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as ever-alone.” A year 


death, being then only sixty, 
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young 
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at least, 


increas 


three 
time, 
with 


with a | 


made supremely 


happy. Then, his family, 


ing 


own | 


bosom, | 
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F.Marion Crawford’s Greatest Novel 
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As a whole, @ magnificent panorama of the 


Via 


glittering army which answered to the call of 
Bernard, Abbot of Clairvaux. Its great popularity 
is its best criticism, confirming those who call it: 


“In some respects unquestionably the greatest Mr. Crawford 


rlicis 


A 
Romance 
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Second 
Crusade 


dramatic romance’’ 
wonders at its record of steadily increasing sales for 


fascinating.”’ 
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| care took her seat behind him, he lost faith | 
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been given 


his future. returned 
had 


; death, 
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| to the 
after his first 
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which 
him 


opium, which 


wife’ and which 


his marriage, and 


effect 


upon 
had a 
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while lay 
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1875, while 
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to 
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three 
his 


but 


and he in a comatose 
his wife 
Catholic 
he 


| cathedral 


sacraments of yman 


administered him, and 
buried from. the 
at Plymouth 
He had often epeken of 
within the sea, 


will was as naught. 
old man! We 
| loving pity as we clos¢ 
thre years 
‘the petty done 
rescued the 
|} and fed the hungry; all the children and all 
the animals loved him, and even the birds 
of Morwenstow came to his hand to be fed. 
He may have been an anachronism and an 
but he had a great heart and a 
He was a dreamer and a mystic, 
fanciful 
In spite 


was itholic 
later 
to lie 


his 


days 
desire 
sound of for once 
think of 
the 
and ten, and muse 
the vast.”” But he 
shipwrecked, clothed the naked, 


Poor with 


of his 


him 
record 
e-score over 


undone 


anomaly, 
noble soul. 
he wa 
and as sincere as he was dreamy. 
| of his intellectual bigotry, in character he 
was charity itself, and his life belongs to 
no sect, but to the universal brotherhood of 
man, KATHARINE HILLARD. 
New York, Feb, 19, 1900, 
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| Readers Adrift Unless They Have 
a Guide. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

In your SATURDAY REVIEW of the 3d Inst. 
I noticed a very interesting letter by Prof. 
Tuska of the University of Virginia, refer- 
ring to the previous article in THE REVIEW, 
“Too Many Books.’’ The position taken in 
this letter appears a reasonable one for the 
people with whom the writer must naturally 
come in contact; but two points must not 
be lost sight of: First, Prof. Tuska objects 
to the number of criticisms and articles 
written on the various books. How are we 
to know which are the good books and 
which the poor ones if our critics do not en- 
lighten us on these points? How are we to 
know on what books we should spend our 
time if there were not such as our critics 
to guide us as to what is proper and fit 
reading? We must not forget that there 
are readers of many different tastes and 
conditions, and it certainly necessary 
that there should be some one to point out 
to us what will cater to each one of our 
tastes, so that we must not use most of the 
spare time in which we may do our reading 
to find out what books will satisfy our 
wants, 


is 


Secondly, it must not be forgotten that 
there are many people who though they 
have read a book are not able to digest it 
by themselves and require some one to point 
out to them the fine things in the books 
they have read so that they may appre- 
ciate them and derive the full benefit from 
them. This ought certainly to appear evi- 
dent to the Professor, for is not this the 
very work which occupies most of his time 
with the students? Were it not for his 
guidance how would the students know 
what to read and what to appreciate in 
their reading when first taking up any sub- 
ject? 

We certainly should obtain our knowledge 
of authors and their works from first hand, 
but we must certainly not belittle the value 
of fair and honest criticism. You are right, 
my dear Professor, when you say “ Get 
your diamonds and pearls direct from the 
mines,”’ but do not forget that we require 
the aid of the expert mining engineer to 
show us where to dig and how to mine 
them. 

If I may be allowed to be so bold, your 
letter, my dear Professor, contradicts itself, 
for at first you object to the reading of 
criticisms and then you instruct us to avold 
sensational reading, &c.; pray, tell me how 
would you avoid the bad and sensational 
Mterature if there is no one at hand to tell 
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him | 
he | 





has yet produced.’’—THE INTER OCEAN, CHICAGO. 


The plot takes one back into days of chiv- 
alry and no one breaks the chain of its 


‘* intensely 
till the very end. No one 


“The book has historical value and ethical purpose; it has 
also strength, vitality, charm 
PROVIDENCE 


it is serious, yet brilliant and 
TELEGRAM, 


Published in the last week of October, by the 
end of the first month twenty thousand were sold, 
and that number doubled before Christmas. After 
Christmas one might expect decrease, but, on the 
it more than trebled, 
seveuty-fifth thousand and (he eightieth will be pub- 
lished before the fourth month of issue ts complete. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 
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By MARY JOHNSTON 


Author of 


“‘ Prisoners of H ope” 


Illustrated 
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HOWARD PYLE 
and Others 


Crown 8vo 
$1.50 


A powerful Historical Romance of early Colonial Virginia, 


Sold by all Booksellers. 


us what is bad and sensational literature 
before we read it? 

I also appreciate very much the criticisms 
and articles in your paper, my dear editor, 
and the sentiments voiced in your Sat- 
URDAY ReEvIEW have often led me to read 
books from which I have obtained not only 
much enjoyment, but also derived great 
| benefits. With apologies to the Professor. 

COLUMBIA. 
New York, Feb. 6, 1900. 


The History of Dover.* 


Shakespeare’s query, ‘‘ Dost thou 
Dover?”’ might be answered in this man- 
ner: There are not less than fifty places 
in the United States bearing the name of 
Dover. The wide world acquaintance with 
the Dover, however, arises from its geo- 
graphical position. From the remotest pe- 
riods it wag the stepping stone from the 


know 





Continent to England. The Rev. 8. P. H. 
Statham, who is an archaeologist and his- 
torian, in his study of Dover leaves no old 
monument unexplored, no musty chronicle 
unread, and so “‘ The History of the Castle, 
Town, and Port of Dover ”’ is the most com- 
prehensive of studies. The author begins 
with the prehistoric age, when, as geolo- 
gists tell us, Britain was connected with 
the Continent and there was no English 
Channel. Passing over the purely specu- 
lative, we get to firmer ground, when Caesar 
made his first landing in Britain, and the 
place of his disembarking, it seems, was 
at or near Dover. Passing over some 1,000 
years, with the conquest of England by 
William of Normandy, we know that imme- 
diately after the battle of Senlac, the King 
took possession of Dover. It was his first 
strategical move. Without following too 
closely the many details concerning Dover, 
all thoroughly presented by the author, it 
is curious to seek out what were some of 
the commercial interests of Dover. 

From time immemorial, Dover must have 
carried on extensive fisheries. In the waters 
near it were herring in countless quantity. 
Above all, Dover owed its importance to the 
fact that it was the port whence the trav- 
eler of old took shipping when seeking the 
shores of France. This passage money al- 
ways was a source of wealth to Dover. In 


*THE HISTORY OF THE CASTLI TOWN, 
AND PORT OF DOVER. By the Rev. 5. P. 
H. Statham. Ilustrated. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co, $8.50, 
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the Domesday Book mention is made of a 
fixed tariff for what is called “ transfera- 
tion’ to Prance. Very early in the history 
of Dover learn of sharp traders who 
got up combinations so as to control the 
freights merchandise forwarded to 
France elsewhere. Possibly ‘ special 
rates” are of the most venerable antiquity. 
In the reign of Edward III, there was what 
we call to-day “a combine,” and passen- 
gers were heavily mulcted that com- 
plaints were made, when the King inter- 
fered. Then it was settled that the tariff 
for passage the Straits should be, 
“for a horseman ‘ijs,’ and for a foot man, 
* vjd.’ In 1344 the transportation com- 
panies were forced to contribute to the Do- 
ver budget—" Every ship freighted with 
horses, with foot passengers, 12d.; to 
be collected before the ship left the shore.” 
Some of the business restrictions of the fif- 
teenth century are in evidence. 


we 


on 
or 


so 


across 


23.; 


They of Dover should make their passage 
to the said town of Calais and not to any 
other place, nor they of Calais thelr pas- 
Sage to any place than to Dover, unless 
prevented by great or sudden tempest, or 
by royal precept, except merchandise which 
did not belong to the pissage, the said town 
of Dover having the special charge of the 
passage and to regulate the conduct of the 
same and the ships thereof. 


The author devotes a large portion of his 
volume to the history of Dover Castle. It 
is probable that even before the coming of 
the Romans Dover had some kind of a 
fortification. Fragments of the Roman 
work are discoverable to-day. The Consta- 
ble of Dover has always been held as one 
of the highest positions an Englishman can 
assume. In the work under notice are to be 
found the names and titles of all those who 
have been the guardians of the castle. The 
position was held by the Duke of Welling- 
ton. The present incumbent is the Marquis 
of Salisbury. All tourists examine that big 
gun at the castle known ae “ Queen Eliza- 
beth's pocket pistol.” James Tolkys was 
its maker, anu he was from Utrecht. 

The busy present in a measure obliterates 
the slower past, and so the hurrying pas- 
senger of to-day, as he glances at the old 
Dover Castle, turns his eyes to his railroad 
guide and he reads, “‘ Dover. Boats leave 
twice a day for Calais and Ostend.” This 
account of Dover and its castle is part and 
parcel of the history of England 

1 
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LESSONS FROM BOOK AUCTIONS. 

While of various 
volumes Current, in 
which obtained at 
auction, by 
the great effect that condition has upon 
the price a volume brings. It is a well- 
known fact that an important book sale 
held 
somewhat 
fairs. A wealthy 
the formation of his library at a time 
collectors 


making recent use 
of Book 


are recorded 


Prices 
prices 
were impressed 


we newly 


revealed a 
of af- 
began 


a few 
unexpected 


years ago 


condition 


here 


collector who 


when prizes wére many and 
few, and with no limitations of purse to 
deter the 
erately chose, when two copies were of- 
fered, the one perfect and the other de- 


latter naturally to be 


him from having best, 


fective, and the 
had at a lower price, to take it and not 
although the perfect 


the perfect copy, 


copy would have added so much to the | 
result | 


perfection ot his collection. The 
was that when the library was sold the 
catalogue was found to be extremely rich 
in titles and editions, but the condition 
of the books was such that the collection 
as a whole brought about one-third the 
price which the same editions in perfect 
fetched. In addi- 


tion to the comparatively small amount 


condition would have 
realized, that collection will always have 
attached to it of 
wretchedly poor condition, 

of the 


the odium being 


to 
Current is 


be learned 
from that 
collector will do much for his good name, 
for 


One first lessons 


took Prices the 


and, in case of future sale, much 


financial success, by becoming known as 


a man who insists that his books shall 
be in as nearly perfect condition as pos- 
A good knowledge of bibliography 
He 


book 


sible, 
is imperative. 
if a 
folding map, o1 


half-title, or 


on his part 


know at rare 


once 
leaf 
the 


or view, or 


of 


portrait, 


of errata, or a any 


to make 


of 


which go 
the 


where 


details up a perfect 


copy. In case extremely rare 


books, 


very 


the question of size enters 


materially into the valuation, he 


should know exactly what measurements 
go tall, 


good copy, suc’ 


at least a 
should re- 


ing 


to making or 


up a 
even if care 
the case, in his be 
Rule.” 


striking fact is that, af 


sult, as was once 


nicknamed “ Inch 
Another 


auction 


all, 
of 


ter 


prices not infallible tests 


are 


a book's value, follows 


particular v« 


for, if one 


lume through a number of 
Sales, he 


ly, and ni 


condition; for it is 


t always in accordanct 
an unquestionable fact 
that we ox 
fetching a 
fine 


ordinary 


isionally find a defective copy 
nuch larger price 


lor 


than ar 


of 


ally 


one instance, if a sale 


books or editions hould con- 


tain one or two good items, it is quite 


that he 


tracted Lo 


possible so few people 


that 


ry cheaply. 


will at- 


the the 


On the other 


sale valuable 
books will go ve 
hand, if 
he 


unusually 


the collector is a celebrated one, 
be- 


often go 


and t bidding for his tre 


isures 


comes active, prices 


much higher the intrinsic value of 


the 


Another fe 


than 


beoks. 


ature contributing toward 


raising the le« 


is the sentimental interest a volume pos- 


Sesses as having been the Foote copy, 


or the Bierstadt, or the Gaisford, or the 


Ashburnham one. Sometimes friends of a 
collector will buy volumes at a high av- 
of friendly de- 


sire (and especially so If the sale happens 


erage price from a sort 
after a collector’s death) to possess vol- 
wres which they have long been familiar 
with as component 
The 


book's real 


parts of a 


Nbrary. only Way to be sure of a 


value is first to ascertain the 
highest and lowest prices paid for a par- 
ticular edition in approximately the same 
fix the 


of your own volume at the average 


cordition, and then to valuation 


price 
s>? fetched at recent sales. 
A of 


lately has resulted in an inevitable com- 


study such comparative values 


parison of the usefulness of the two se- 


ries of Book frices Current and a 


ox 
PPT erie 


PO te ta tees 


delib- | 


in | 


should | 


lacks a} 


any 





will find its price varying wide- 


with its | 


| succeeded 


very | 


| lock and key when the young girl 


general examination of American as com- 
pared with English sales. Leaving out of 
consideration the few great English col- 
lections like that formed by the Spencers, 
the work of more than one generation, 
brought together long ago, and at prices 
so much lower than a present day col- 
lector would be forced to pay, also col- 
lections like the Ashburnham and a few 
kindred sales, which are hardly to be 
paralleled in America, when we come to 
the more ordinary sales we find the Amer- 
ican ones richer both in the importance 
of the books and in the prices realized. 
It would be almost safe to make the as- 
sertion that for sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century books, outside of the rar- 
est incunabula, the American sales will 
be found twice as rich in the titles of 
scarce books and fine editions, and the 
prices realized at such sales from one- 
third to one-half larger. 

Certain classes of books, judging from 
the records found in these two important 
sets of bibliographical tools, seem hardly 
to be collected at all. For instance, to 


ascertain the value of the numerous 


translations of the classics, or in most 


instances of the early editions of the orig- 
inals, we would find the American series 
of small while the English 
volumes will be found particularly rich 
in such records. But, while American 
collectors seem largely to have ignored 
the classics, on the other hand, our own 
books, outside of Americana, by which we 
mean the first editions of Longfellow, 
Hawthorne, Emerson, Whittier, Holmes, 
Lowell, and others, seem scarcely to have 
been collected at all on the other side. 
They seldom appear in the sales records 


assistance, 


of London. 


THREE THAT SHINE LIKE STARS. 

Genius has a fashion of its of 
breaking even the lithographed editions 
of the tables of the law from the mount 


own 


of criticism. 

When, fer example, it has become an 
axiom that the world has grown too old 
and too wise to be deluded into credulity 
of tales of imposible exploit and adven- 
“the 
of romancers and without so much 


ture, here cores, smiling, dear 
king” 
as a by your leave takes us on his knee 
and charms us back into the unreal reali- 
ties of the goiden age of make believe. 

“ How hopelessly of fashion Is old 
Sir Walter!” cry. We 


learned too much of what Maisie knew to 


out 
again we have 
believe in ladies virtuous and fair, knights 
sans peur ¢t sans reproche. We find Mrs, 
Hawksbee but not Rebec- 
If we 
thing, it 
the old,” 


* convincing,”’ 


have learned to scorn any- 
“ that 
wherein the Prince and 
We want the 


be kept 


is new world which is 
Princess 
“live happily ever after.” 
kind of that under 
at 


to 


novel must 


is 
from college, the novel devoted 


of 
which 


home 
“the whatever 


like 


problems existence " 


these may be—' are tearing 


wolves at mine.” 
We 


Not long ago we read that 


your hearts and 


have changed our definitions, too. 


Kipling “ has 


almost without effort in cre- 


ating gentlemen. His army officers may 


curse cheerfully, drink to excess, and run 


} 


away with one another's wives, but they 


are, nevertheless, gentlemen.” Shades of 


Thackeray and Newman! what, then, is 
a gentleman? 

And now, in defiance of all these mod- 
“Fo To Hold” 


comes to us, as did “* Prisoners of Hope,” 


ern canons, Have and 


from the world of ladies loyal and brave 


as they are beautiful of men who ac- 


count it the glory of their manhood to— 


love one woman, only one, 


| And worship her with years of noble deeds, 


vel of prices at auction sales | 


As in her former novel, Miss Johnston 


tells a story of colonial Virginia, histor- 


ically accurate in its setting and artistic 


The movement is never 
to fact, 


in its treatment. 


fettered by its faithfulness 


| nor is the dialogue for a moment dull be- 


| cause cast in a form of speech other than 


friend's | 


our own. Being intensely human, 


Johnston's characters are essentially 


modern, despite their perilous adventures 

and feats of arms, and beneath the con- 

ventions and speech of their time. 
Diccon, Ralph Percy, and the doughty 


minister, Jeremy Sparrow, are wonder- 


fully vital, while the minor figures are 
Miss 


manly 


less distinctly drawn. 


not 


heroes are always to 


It 
though 


ston’s 


fingers’ tips and swords’ points. is 


good to resist temptation, even 


one must pass the sirens’ isles lashed to 


; the mast of duty and with wool-stuffed 


4 


ears; but it is better, as a great orator 


ee) hw 


ii Eat he 


ES—SATURDAY - 


Miss | 


John- | 


the | 
| two 








once declared, to sail proudly by like 
Orpheus, deaf to all base allurements 
through the music of one’s own high life. 
It is good, when Apollyon strides the 
way, to come out conqueror, though with 
soiled armcr and singed plumes, but it 
is a finer thing to wield Ithuriel’s spear. 
One cannot fancy Miss Johnston's heroes 
ever pausing to listen to suggestions of 
passion, They are Sir Galahads, whose 


Strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because their hearts are pure. 


This may not be réalisme, nor even 
realism, but it is well sometimes to see 
men as they might be, as, surely, they 
were meant to be, kings of character, 
protectors of woman, even against her 
weaker self. 

The King’s ward, 
the story, is a charming creation, full of 
coquetry and tenderness, of daintiness 
and endurance, of delicacy and strength. 
She is not merely described, she reveals 
herself little by little to the reader as 
she did to her lover, As we lay our 
hearts at her feet and follow her stormy 
fortunes we begin to tremble lest she 
should not be released from the meshes 
Which seem hopelessly to entangle her. 
We are grateful to the author that she 
has been more merciful than in “ Pris- 
oners of Hope,” and that we need not lay 
aside her new story in an anguish of sus- 


the one woman of 


pense. 

Still, we think hero 
needlessly hard beset in ‘To Have and 
To Hold.” The becomes a little 
impatient of the crowding calamities, and 


and heroine are 


reader 


longs for an ocsis where his mind may } 


rest and refresh itself. Our willing faith 


in Ralph Percy’s prowess is somewhat 


overtaxed by his multitudinous victories | 


in single combat with pirates, Indians, 


and every variety of foe. It is to be re- 
gretted, too, that my Lord Carnal’s title 
smacks of good John Bunyan’s nomencla- 
ture. It may be hypercritical to object 
that our hearts are wrung with pity for 
the for what writer, 


from in 


humiliated villain, 
Miltor 


sympathy 


down, ever succeeded 


averting from a vanquished 
devil? 
The 


been omitted, 


better have 


than 


illustrations might 
They are 
adequate, in very truth nothing less than 


the 


in- 


worse 


“a sneering comment” upon 


thor's vivid word-pictures of the beauty 


of the King's ward, the sin- 


Lord 
noble port of the knightly hero. 


and grace 


ister splender of Carnal, and the 


Barring there criticisms and confessing 


a chronic inclination to “ skip” Indians, 


there 


wrraise for a book of 
I 


nothing possible but unstinted 


is 
qualities as unique 
as they are admirable. Original in plot, 
its 
sweet in its character drawing, vital with 


thrilling in situations, strong 
noble emotion, perfect in style, “ To Have 
Hold" 


terest from 


and To compels a breathless in- 


its first page to its last, and 


remembered as one remembers an 
of 
breath of the sea. 


the 


is up- 


lifting vision the mountains or 


salt 

Among many clever and the few 
brilliant stories of the past twe've months 
three shine like stars in the recollection: 
“Via 
De Willoughby 
To Hold.” 


and the 


Connection with 
To Have 


the 


In 


Claim,” 


Crucis, 
and 


Utterly unlike in times 


people of which they treat, 


as 


diverse as possible in style, they are alike 


not only in that each is a distinct work 


of genius, but that cach leaves the reader 


upon a higher plane because of 
tells 


its com- 


panionship. Each its own enthrall- 


unmarred insistence 
but 


life 


ing story, by upon 


purpose; each, like some beautiful 


human lived beside our own, has its 


ethical message, the 


uncenscious, 


more exalting be- 
cause 

Mr. Crawford points out the true 
all 


far-reaching 


way 


of the cross for 
Mrs. 
blight 


goodn 


all ages and creeds; 


Burnett shows the 


of sin and 


the of 
the Miss John- 


ston’s book speaks in its closing words: 


supreme glory 


ss; while soul 


of 


“ 


The singing behind us died away, but 


the song in our hearts kept on. All things | 


die not; while the soul lives, love lives; 


the song may be now gay, now plaintive, 


but it is deathless.” 


TWO WAYS OF DOING THE SAME) 


THING. 


We ommented elsewhere or 


lessons be dratvn 


1 the 


from book auctions in 


the 


irrent.”” The 


country and Europe rrded 
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this as ree in 


series of Prices € 
the 
work 


Studied 
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publication is re 
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the English 
fact that the E 


in course 


superiority of our to 
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} plains 
| ding, 


and | 


} enware gods. 


to ita 


} in 


j in 


period, thus serving as an object lesson, 
may have been a factor in the more com- 
plete success of our own series. With a 
book or series of books once published it 
is comparatively easy to see where im- 
proverrents can be made. Mr. Luther Liv- 
ingston, the editor of the American series, 
who, by the way, is fast making a name 
for himself as one of our most expert bib- 
liographers, is to be congratulated upon 
the great improvements he has made. Hig 
first volume, issued half a dozen years 
ago, was arranged exactly on the lines 
of its English prototype. But even this 
first volume had the advantage of larger 
and clearer type and better paper, thus 
making it so much easier to consult. Later 
issues, however, have in 
quite different fashion. 


been arranged 

Mr. Livingston’s first change was to con- 
struct the bedy of his book alphabetically, 
so that all the copies of a book so soid 
during that particular grouped 
together, the earliest editions of each book 
first enabling one to see at a glance exactly 


year are 


how many copies and what editions of a 
book have been so sold, and the differences 
in the prices reatized. In the later issues 
of this Mr. Livingston has intro- 
duced another valuable feature—the group- 
ing in ¢ the important 
of the books, previous records, both English 
and American, so that all infor- 
mation may be found quickly and in con- 


series 


note under most 


necessary 
venient compuss. 


an in- 
time 


Mr. Livingston's method involves 
finitely greater amount of work and 
than the but 
sult In convenience and compactness adds 
greatly to the helpfulness of his volumes, 
and if he could be induted go a step 
further and add a hint as to the condition 
of the volumes mentioned in his “ previous 
he add still the 
value of his books for reference purposes. 
the the of the 


described it would also be of great interest 


does English plan, its re- 


to 


would more to 


In ease of volumes 


rarest 
if he could find it possible to add short cole 
lations like those to be found in Quaritch’s 
“ Brief Lists." 

that such 
and 


However, we are quite aware 


additions, sound 
to 
Mr, 
piler, even now infinitely heavier than are 
of the 


therefore 


simple as they 
add 


Livingston's labors as editom and com- 


easy 


suggest, would most materially to 


editor English series, 
We 


contented 


those of the 
Mr. 


rest 


to 
of 
who 
a 


Seater. may have 


with our present degree 


excellence, which those 


the 


greater only 
of 


considerable extent can fully appreciate. 


have used two series books to 


A BOOK ONLY ONE CRITIC HAS 
UNDERSTOOD. 


the 
Out 


In 
of 


the e to edition 
(Put- 
come 


his 


prefa new second 


‘ Earthwork or Tf 
Mr. Maurice 


that only one ¢ 


usc 


any,” 


nam ’s,) Hewlett 


gently 
ritic has seen 


book with its author's eyes, “ not as a pud- 
en, 
such as 
earth- 
but 
and figure.” 
of 
little 
is 


and crass 


not as a case of confectionery ev 


but as a little sanctuary of ima 


a pk heathen might of his 


criticism 


make 


ome oft it i 


nsene¢ 


delicious, radiant 


volume, suns than earthwork, 


not book reading 


criticism. One must linger over it, return 


eped 


lita 


sain and again, b fairly ste 
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Italy 
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them 


grow like 
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bit 
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Indeed, th 
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the hands of 


true word 
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not elves, 


wlett’s illuminating and 


inspiring 
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of 
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Tuscany,’ looking 
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Rob- 
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bias, 


with 


Mangia, the De 
cool-tinted 
the 


“ hawthorn-s« 
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With him they 


Perugino, and 


and 


and lragrance of the 


Spring hould hold colloquy 


with the secret of the 


Sandro Botticelli. 


wonderful Anadyomené of 
And yet ft Is I just the 


to say that 


book should be read in its native Italy, for, 


It 


can 


in truth, it brings Italy with it. 
the Tu 
to seat one’s 


f the 


very 


fairly quivers and shimmers in 


atmosphere. To read it i 


the 


self 


upon magi irpet o Arabian tale, 


to be spirited away into Florence, 


Lucca, Perugia, Pistoja, Siena 


Mr 


names 


wherever 


Hewlett wills. Around 
he 


seription, 


these enchanted 
weaves a new spell with his de- 
Once or 


“little 


eriiich 


uy 
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novel of Italy,” tiny 


sm, imagination 


twice he von his pages a real 
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mentally the poor stage properties we have 
grown to trust.” 

To begin to 
cannot resist the temptation of a f 
pregnant 

A writer who is worth 
mulates more than he gives off 
lives up to his income. 

Art is a fruit sown in action and watered 
to utterance by tears. 

Art may never leave for long together the 
good brown earth, and it can serve religion 
well when it plucks up a type to set, clean 
God made it, just a little above our 
reach, to show whose is the earth end the 
fullness thereof. 


quote is dangerous, but we 


‘Ww more 
sentences: 


anything accu- 
and never 


as 





Mr. Hewlett has so perfectly fulfilled the 
aim expressed in his preface that his own 
words are the fittest comment upon his 
book: 

The vague informed, the lovely indefinite 
defined: that is Art. As a sort of pate sur 
pite comes Criticism, to do for Art what 
Art does for life. I have tried in this book 


to be the artist at second hand, to make 
pictures of pictures, images of images, 
poems of poems. You may call it Criticism; 
you may call it Art: I call it Religion. It 
is making the best thing I can out of the 
best things I feel. 

full of interest, In 


rations 


The photogravures are 
regard to Mr. 
we must be forgiven for again quoting Mr. 
Hewlett ‘He has brought the very breath 


Kerr Lawson's illus‘ 





of the places he, you, and I love It was | 
truly ‘‘an act of charity to mankind” that 
Mr. Hewlett resolved upon the printed page | 
“to unfold himself and splash in the pellu 
eid Tuscan air.”’ 

HENRY D. TRAILL. 

The sudden death last Wednesday of 
Henry Duff Traill removes from the London 
literary-journalistic world one of its best 
known men. Ten years ago Mr. Traill was 
regarded as one of the most promising of 
the young [English essayists: He had not, 
it is true, written anything of great im- 
portance, but what he had done was dis- 
tinguished for an extreme care in execution 
and style which can only be termed brill- 
fant. It was confidently expected that he 
would some day produce a great historical 
work. But, like many others, Mr. Traill 


did not fulfill that earlier promise. The last 


line that he wrote was as polished and as 
full of cleverness as the first, but he never 
attempted anything which gave him a 
chance to display in their fullness his real 
powers 

Mr. Traju may be regarded as the most 
prominent victim yet known of the recent 


eraze for series upon series of monographs. 
He turned out one volume after another for 








the “ English Men of Letters” series, for 
the “ english Worthies"’ series, the “ Eng- 
Hsh Citizen" series, the “ English Men of 
Action ” series, the ‘‘ Twelve English States- 
men” series, and the ‘‘ Queen's Prime Min- 
isters"’ series, Every one of his contribu- 
tions to this class of literature was above 
the uverage. Several of them are regarded 
@s models of terseness and accuracy. But 
fit can hardly be expected that a single one 
of these volumes will have other than a 


temporary fame. His remaining work con- 














sisted mainly of contributions to magazines, 
the most of them brilliant, but all of 
evanescent interest, 

As an editor Mr. Traill was equally well 
known For two years The London Ob- 
server was in his hands, and it increased in 
circulation ! the period. Literature, 
the periodical started by. The London Times, 
which Mr. Traill edited from its first issue, 
has become widely known, but it has scarece- 
ly achieved the circulation or the influence 
that should have been expected. The carecr 
of Mr. Traill, when regarded as a disappoint- 
ment, tal into account the great things 
that were expected of him. Regret at his 
loss will be none the less keen, however. 
He was one of the most popular men in the 
London literary world, and his charm of 


manner made friends for him everywhere. 





WHY “ENGLAND?” ASKS LAU- 
RENCE HUTTON. 


To The Now York Times Saturday Review: 


When Mr, W. H. Fitcheitt writes a book 
entitled “How England Saved Europe "’; 
when Mr. Kipling prints a poem callea 


“The English Flag,’ and when one of your 


contemporaries contains an article headed 


“Ergland’s Scottish Regiments” one nat- 


wrally asks, Why England? The Carolinas 
did not save Cuba; the flag of Florida does 
not float over the Filipinos; The Glasgow 


Herald does not publish editorials about Ne- 
vada's Nebraska Navy. 


Then why England? 


Where do Seotland and the Scots come in? 
What is the matter with Ireland ana 
Wales? 

Enagiand is but a single sovereign State in 
a union of four, and the combination is 
called Great Britain and Ireland. Elizabeth 
was the last Queen of England, and her flag 
way the last English flag. Victoria is the 
Queen of Great Britain. Her flag ts the 
British flag; it is a crogs between the cross 
of St. Andrew, the cross of St. George, 


the cross of St, Patrick, and it is known to 
all the Britons as the “ Vic- 
toria herself has hardly a drop of pure Eng- 
lish blood in her veing. She reigns as a de- 
scendant of the Scottish Stuarts and the 
Welsh Tudors. She is the head of the 
Charch of England while she is at Windsor; 
but she is the head of the Church of Scot 


union jack,” 








| institutions will not 


; specially made for 


THE NEW YORK 


land when she is at Balmoral. Her eldest 
son heir is the Prince of Wales; her 
second son is the Duke of Edinburgh; her 
third the Duke of and 
only her grandson, whose father is a Ger- 


and 


son is Connaught, 
man and whose mother is a Dane, has she 
created the Duke of York, 

Then why England? 

Mr. McKinley of Ohio 
because he was born in that State. He 


not President of the District of Columbia 


is not President 


because the White House and the seat of 
Government are in Washington. He 
President of the United States, chosen as 


their Chief Magistrate by the people of the 
United States. The British Queen the 
Constitutional and the accidental Sovereign 
of Great Britain, the Queen of Eng- 
land, 


is 
not 


Then why England? 

represent us 
England; the 
Embassy here is the British Em- 
the English. Pounds, shillings, 
are not English current 
We speak of British America, 
h Columbia, of British Guiana, and 


Ambassador is sent 


Britain, 


Our 
Great 


to 


in not in 


sritish 
ba 


sy, not 





and pence coins, 
but British. 
of Briti 
of British India, not of the English colonies 


or the English dependencies; we even speak 


of Eng]! erself as one of the British 
Is 

They 4 England? 

Ww! King Lear,” said ‘ Fee! 
Foh! Fur t was because he smelled the 
blood of a Brivish, not an English, man. It 
is Britannia, not England, which claims to 
rule the waves; and it is the Britons, not 
the English, who declare that they never, 
never mean to be slaves, 

When the lion roareth, it is the British, 


not the Envlish, lion which makes the nolse. 

Then why England? 

The British speak what they call English; 
and so do we on the North American Con- 
tinent; but that does not make us English. 

England helped Britain, with the aid of 
an army of Dutch and Germans, under the 
leadership of an Irish Duke, to save Europe 
in 1815. England owns one quarter of the 


3ritish flag. But England's so-called Scot- 


tish regiments are British troopers. Eng- 
land is fighting now, bravely enough, in 


South Africa, shoulder to shoulder with her 
Welsh Scottish brothers, and under 
Irish Generals. Nevertheless, she is simply 
England, a fraction of the British whole. 
Then why England? 
LAURENCE HUTTON. 
Princeton, N. J., Feb. 19, 
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BOOKS AND THEIR MAKERS. 


Miss Katherine De Forest has 
peculiar advantages in composing her forth- 


enjoyed 





coming book, “ Paris as It Is,"" which is 
going through the press of the Doubleday 
& McClure Company. It will unquestion- 
ably contain some “inside”’ material, not 


only as regards pictures but facts as well. 
The Academy, the Louvre, and other French 
be pictured as an out- 
them, but from within. Miss 
has been eided in her work by 
Jeaux Arts and 


father was 





sider views 
De Forest 
M. Saglio, an actaché at the 
conservateur of Cluny, wh 
an Academician. M. §& has before 
collaborated with Miss De Forest, and with 
pronounced success. Photographic views, as 
well portraits of celebrities, have been 
“ Paris as It Is.”’ 
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A fact not generally known has just come 
to light, owing to an item in Sotheby’s 
catalogue announcing for next Satur- 
day a set of copies of a now Eng- 
lish juvenile periodical, Young Foiks, from 
July, 1881, to December, 1883. It was in this 
between these that 
Stevenson's ‘ Treasure Isl- 
and” was first published. It appeared un- 
der the title of ‘‘ The Sea Cook,’’ and 
written by “Capt. George North "’—facts not 
generally known. Only the first 
was illustrated; this bore two rough wood- 


sale 


extinct 


periodical and dates 


Robert Louis 
as 


cnapter 


cuts. 





Count Tolstoi, whose “ Resurrection 
will shorily come from the press of Dodd, 
Mead & Co., is openly preparing for death. 


“There is no doubt,” he recently said to 


an interviewer, ‘the end draws rapidly 
near, But am quite untroubled thereat, 
tnd I go gladly forth to meet the Iiney- 
itable.” The Count, however, has not, 
while waiting for death, lost interest in 
things mundane. “ There is a great deal 
of ta:k about Ibsen,” he said. “I have 


read his letest effort, ‘When We Who Are 
Dead Awaken.’ It is simply a delirium, and 
devoid of life, character, and dramatic 
action. Thirty-five years ago such a play 
would have been stifled by a cutting parody 
in the press, and the piece would have been 
ridiculed to death. How can one now speak 
of the serious tasks before the theatre? 
They are at an end.” Incidentally the 
Count said that literature was as good as 
‘The daily press has destroyed it.” 


is 


dead: 
Balzac’s letters to Mme. Hanska, which 
have been translated by Miss Wormeley for 


| Hardy, Pratt & Co., recall the only real ro- 


mance in the life of the “father of real- 
ism.”” Mme. Hanska, born Countess Evelina 
Rzewuska, who Was about twenty-six years 
old, and residing in the chAateau of Wlerz- 
chownla,in Volhyhia, Russia, was an «nthu- 
elastic reader of the ‘‘ Scénes de la Vie Pri- 
vée,”” and, being perplexed at the different 
turn the author’s mind tock in “La Peau 
de Chagrin,” addressed a letter to Balzac, 
sigred “l'Etrangére” which was delivered 
to him Fet, 28, 1853. Thus was begun the 
correspondence with her who was, seven- 


is | 


is | 
| cently he had in the columns of The Morn- 
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| which, 


teen years later, to become the wife of Bal- 


zac. The forthcoming volume, ‘“ Balzac’s 

Letters to Mme, Hanska,” (Lettres Aa 
l'Etrangére,) will be added to the edition of 
Balzac’s works published by Hardy, Pratt 
& Co. 

Mr. William Archer, whose sketches of 
American life and customs were recently 
| published by Charles Scribner's Sons, and 
whose “ Notes on the American Stage” is 


has volun- 
and has 


more or less eagerly awaited, 
teered for service in South Africa, 
been enrolled in 
that is being formed in London. 


a corps of sharpshooters 
Quite re- 


ing Leader of London a rather remarkable 
article, in which he said that were he a 
poet he would write an ode to Mr. Mauser, 
the inventor of the rifle which has been do- 


ing such terrible execution among British 
| troops. It !s almost a confession of faith, 


in the light of the author's enroll- 
ment, ie a little curious. He closes with the 
words: * In short, I realized that the idea of 
‘England’ was to me nothing but a many- 
faced jewel of pride, whereof no one facet 
could be dimmed, but the others must pale 
in sympathy. And this the Mauser bullet 
taught me.” 


There is no doubt that Mrs. Humphry 
Ward's biographical introductions to the 
Haworth Edition of the works of the Sisters 
Bronté, which is now being published by 
Harper & Brothers, have aroused renewed 
and extensive interest in the lives 


whole Bronté family. The following ex- 


tracts from the registers of the school at | 


Castleton, where the Bronté children were 





educated, are therefore both timely and 
amusing: 

Charlotte Bront®. Entered Aug. 10, 1824. 
Writes indifferently. Ciphers a little and 


works neatly. Knows nothing of grammar, 
geography, history, or accomplishments. 
Altogether clever of her age, but knows 
nothing systematically, {at eight years old!] 
Left school June 1}, 1 -Governess. 

Emily Bronté. Entered Nov. 25, 1824, age 
Reads very prettily and works a iittle. 
Left June 1, 1825. Subsequent career—gov- 
erness. 





5%. 


In commemoration of the hundredth an- 
niversary of the birth of Henry Fox Tal- 
bot, the “father of photography,”’ Feb, 11 
last, a small edition of prints from three 
of Talbot's photoengravings on copper was 
printed by the Art Reproduction Company 
of Fetter Lane, London. A committee was 
also formed at Mr. Talbot’s old home, 
Lac 
memorial fund for the restoration 
Chancel of Lacock Abbey Church. The 
secretary of the fund is Mr. C, H. Talbot 
of Lacock Abbey, son of Henry Fox Talbot. 
It is to be hoped that the expectations of 
the gentlemen who interested in the 
matter may be realized. Daguerre has so 
far held the estimation of the world as the 
only ‘“‘father of photography"; his me- 
morials are found all over the world, and 
yet Talbot's successful photographic 
process anticipated 





of the 


are 






Daguerre’s by some 
while present-day photography has 
Daguerre’s 


months, 
absolutely 
and is a 


mnection with 





noe 


direct evolution or modili 


method 
cation of Talbot's, 
and 


ems 


a careless proofreader, 
Ks It 

whether he ever 
came from the 
to Borrow’s manuscripts 


Lorrow 
the errors in his bot 
to be 
‘Lavengro” as it 
hands. Reference 


was 
are many. 
questionable read 


printers’ 











show how numerous were the compositors 
mistakes, The new edition of “ Lavengro” 
will have the benefit of Prof. Knapp’s su- 
pervision. Certain hither suppressed por- 
tions of the romance will be found in the 
forthcoming edi*.on. 

That curious old book ha turned up, 
printed in biack letter, the title of which is 
‘ Orthographie.”” The author is John Hart, 
and the date of publication 1560. John Hart 
made a curious; guess as to the phono- 
graph. Here is a passage in the 





raphie"’ ; 

The due order and reason, howe to write 
or paint thimage of mannes voice, most like 
to the life or nature 


The British Museum 
book, and there is a reprint of it of IS5v. 


has a copy of the 


attached to the opening 


marked * Di 


is 


Great interest 


of a box of papers, ries, Corre- 


spondence, and Memoranda,” which box 
was placed in the hands of Mr. Francis 
Douce, a former Keeper of the Denvartment 


of Manuscripts of the British Museum, some 
time before 1834. The box came from Lord 
Broughton, better known as the Right Hon. 
Sir John C, died in 1860, 


Hobnouse, who 





of the | 


sock Abbey, near Chippenham, to raise a | 
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| 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ POINT OF 
VIEW. 
A new book by Anthony Hope 


interests people in more than one 
country, and the manner of bring- 





|ing it before readers would vary 


greatly. This is, we fancy, the way 
the French publishers would adver- 
tise it: 


Vient de Paraitre 
LE CAPITAINE DIEPPE, 
par 

ANTHONY Hope. 
, Un roman d'une charme unique ou le 
secteur suit avec une interét toujours 
croissante les aventures d'un certain of- 
ficier francais, rusé et brillant. Le Capi- 


taine Dieppe a en déja un succés tant aussi 
éclatant que Le Prisonier de Zenda. Parmi 
les romans d’aventures cette volume pren- 
dra place bientot comme un petit chef 
d’oeuvre. 





TABLE 
e Chateau Sur 
a 


DES MATIFRES, 
La Colline, 
Fleuve. 

Le Jardin. 

Le Village. 

Par La Croix, 


“Homme De La 
Dame Dans 
“Auberge Dans 
Rendezvous 
Curé De La Fleuve. 
Chaume Dans Le Vallon 
iquipage aux Bords De La 
Paille Dans Le Coin. 
Voyage a Rome 

Bonne Chance Du Capitaine. 

e tout formant un petit volume d'une 
reliure en rouge et or, a la fois exquise et 
durable, 





Ileuve, 


VE 
a 
u 


I 
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I 
I 
Le 
Le 
Le 
I, 
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lL, 
I, 
I, 
PRIX DEUX FRANCS. 


Our German friends would prob- 
ably say something to this effect: 


Verlag von DOUBLEDAY & McCLURE CO,, 
New York. 
CAPTAIN DIEPPE, 


“ Kurze von 
Geschichten,” ANTHONY HopE 
Kine Serie Verfasser von ‘ Prisoner 













von lesbaren of Zenda," &e. 
kurzen Novellen| Dieser Roman ist im 
der hervorrag-'allerbesten Stil des Au- 
endsten Schrift- tors chrie*en. Der 
steller der Welt. |Capitain ist ein franzi- 
— sischer Gliickcitter, der 
Elegant ge-eine Nacht in dem Schloss 
b un den, mit von Fieramondi zubringt, 
reichlicher gold wo ihm die erstaunlichen 
Verzierung. Abenteuer zutossen, 
er Roman in 
Jedes Band, 50e | nend interessanter 
vor Augen fu rt, 
Jedes Band, 50 cents, Za hahenin allen Buchhandlungen. 


In England the announcement 
would probably appear in a long list 
of “Books Ready at All Book 
Shops,” set as follows: 


New Book by Anthony Hope Author 
of “The Prisoner of Zenda,” ete., en- 
titled “Captain Dieppe.” Crown Svo. Ex- 


tra Binding. 2 Shilling 


The usual American would prob- 
ably read: 


Published To-day. 
CAPTAIN DIEPPE. 


By ANTHONY HOPE, Author of “ The Prisoner 








of Zenda.,”’ etc., etc. Short Novels Series Ne. 

1. 16mo, 50 cents. 

It is inevitable that a romancer’s new 
story should have to undergo comparison 
with his former successes. This brilliant 
new romance meet t triumphantly. 







some of the 








Much as we have in 
former works of it author, we are 
| forced to say that *‘ Captain Dieppe’ shows 
a strength and mastery, a continuous grasp 
ot the reader's inter . a fascinating and 
ingenious subtlety of plot, and a capacity 
ler grasping an! presenting human char- 
acter dificult to equal in the work of 
any other living writer—even in Mr. Hope's 
own reatest success."’"—Kalamazoo Tele- 
graph. 
for sale by all book or sent postpaid on 
ers 


receipt of price by 


and the papers are to be made public this 


The interest in these 
the circumstance that 
intimate friend of Lord Byron. 
was Byron's best man at his wed- 
to him was addressed the poet's 
last words when bidding him farewell at 
Pisa in 1822: ‘' You should never have come 
to me, or you should never go." 


year, arises 
from 
the 


house 
ding. and 


papers 
Hobhouse was 


Hob- 


James Hack Tuke, the Quaker banker of 
Yors, who was a philanthropist, 
known for having done noble work in help- 
ing to alleviate the misery in Ireland in 1886. 
There are to-day many prosperous citizeas 
of this country of Irish origin who were 
aided by James Hack Tuke. He advanced 


is best 


or paid for their passage to the United 
States. Sir Edward Fry has written a 
memoir of Tuke. The philanthropist was 


Catlin was his 
and ways of 


as a lad decidedly eccentric. 

book of books; the manners 
the Indians delighted him. He made up his 
mind to be a flat-nosed- savage. He took a 
board and tied it down on his nose. Tuke 


succeeded in a certain measure before 
his attempt to disfigure himself was dis- 
covered. Originally he had a fairly long 
nose, For the rest of his life his nose was 
twisted. Sir Edward Fry states that the 
Tuke family nose was a particularly sharp 
and pointed one, 


Perhaps there are few men who, looking 
back at their prior performances, more pat- 


ee 





If Wanamaker were advertizing 
it his announcement would very 
likely be something like this: 

Every gne knows 


A Book Treat ao. Anthony 


Hope’s new novel ‘‘Captain Dieppe.” 
No need to spend money advertising 
this bool. We have a quantity. 
Their stay must be a brief one. The 
way the price is marked secures that. 
All fresh stock——not a ‘* hurt book ’’ 
in the lot. Come quickly is our ad- 
vice. 


The fact is, that the book is ready 
everywhere to-day. Price 50 cents 
and will be sent on approval by 


DOUBLEDAY & McCLURE CO., 
34 Union Sq. East, (16th St-,) N. Y. 





ISSUED, 
Catalogue of ene thousand 
selected from large and varted stock, 
and post free on application. 
REDUCED PRIC 


GEO. D. SMITH, * 


Interesting 
lished In a few 
bought 


jus’ 
over 





good books, 
sent gratis 







st 420 

w York 
aut phs will be pub- 
Old books and autographs 


St 


eatalogue of 


day 





ticularly those of a literary character, 
are satisfied with them. Ruskin was the 
severest of self-critics. When a new edi- 
tion of his “ Modern Painters” appeared, 
he made many corrections, adding com- 
ments relating to the old text. One of the 
notes reads; “‘ The sentence put in brack- 
ets is a mere piece of sviemn insolence.” 


There are cther notes of a similiar charac- 
ter, as; “ The whole sentence is terribly 
confused.” “ The words I have put in pa- 
renthesis are false." ‘‘I have cut out here 
a quotation from Aristotle, which was only 
put in to show that [ had read him.” “ Ex- 
treme nonsens:, | grieve to see—and say, 
what is worse, unguarded nonsense.” 
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It has not been a particularly exciting 
week in the New York art world. There 
have been continuing exhibitions of the 
work of Elihu Vedder at the Avery Gallery, 
of the Mowbray portraits at the Knoedler 
Gallery, of fifty-three canvases by the 
French impressionists, Andre Despagnat, 
Frechon, Loiseau, Maufra, and Moret, at 
the Durand-Ruel Galleries, while new ex- 
hibitions of etchings by Piranesi at the 
Keppel Gallery, of sketches and drawings 
by Carroll Beckwith at the Wunderlich Gal- 
lery, and of pastels by Everett Shinn at the 
Boussod-Valadon Galleries have been 
opened. The two large and bewildering cx- 
hibition of the Architectural League at the 
Fine Arts Galleries and the poor display of 
the Black and White Club in the sculpture 
room of the same galleries have also drawn 
their quota of visitors, while the rooms of 
the Camera Club, 3 West Twenty-ninth 
Street, have been filled with lovers of ama- 
teur photography desirous of studying the 
photographs of Charles I. Berg. In addi- 
tion to these attractions, Mr. Eugene Fisch- 
hof has been showing probably the «nost 
important example of Rubens, a “ Holy 
Family,” ever brought to this country, at 
his gallery in Astor Court, and the collec- 
tion of porcelains, curios, bronzes, antique 
furniture, paintings, &c., owned by the late 
Prof. O. C. Marsh of Yale University has 
been on exhibition at the American Art Gal- 
leries, where they will be sold on the after- 
noons and evenings of next week. 

*,* 

Announcement is made of the coming sale 
of a number of paintings by old masters of 
the English, French, Dutch, Flemish, and 
Italian schools. These paintings are owned 
and have been imported by Messrs. Eugene 
Fischhof of Paris and T. J. Blakeslee of this 
city. They will be on exhibition at the 
American Art Galleries from Monday morn- 
ing, March 5, until the afternoon of Thurs- 
day, March 8, and will be sold at Chickering 
Hall on the evenings of Friday and Satur- 
day, March 9 and 10. The sale last year of 
Mr. Blakeslee’s pictures was one of the 
most important of the Winter. He has made 
a careful study for some years past of the 
works of the early English, Dutch, and 
Flemish schools, and has come to be looked 
upon as one of the best judges in America 
of these paintings. Mr. Fischhof, who is the 
son-in-law of the famous Parisian dealer 
and expert, M. Sedelmeyer, is also an ex- 
cellent judge of old pictures, and his knowl- 
edge and experience, added to Mr. Blakes- 
lee’s knowledge, judgment, and taste, have 
combined to form a most interesting collec- 
tion of canvases. Mr. Blakeslee has recent- 
ly issued an amplified and well-compiled 
and beautifully illustrated catalogue of the 
pictures owned by him last year, most of 
which were sold either at private sale or at 
the auction mentioned above. It is a pleas- 
ure to recall through this interesting work 
the beautiful and rare canvases on which 
one feasted one’s eyes last year, and which 
are now dispersed through many private 
collections. 

*,* 

The Rubens which Mr. Eugene Fischhof, 
who has lately been appointed by Emperor 
Francis Joseph Chief Commissioner for the 
Fine Arts for Austria, at the coming Paris 
Exposition, and who served in 1893 in the 
Same capacity at the World’s Fair in Chi- 
cago, is exhibiting in his gallery in Astor 
Court is an important and interesting exam- 
ple of the old master. Mr. Fischhof shows the 
picture, which thoroughly representa- 
tive one and remarkably well preserved, 
amid heavy dark drapings and cleverly 
lighted by electricity. The picture comes 
from one of the most celebrated collections 
in England, where it has been for a century. 
It has been exhibited at Burlington House, 
London, and in an old master show at the 
Royal Academy. It measures nearly six 
feet by seven feet, is oblong, and contains 
a group consisting of the Virgin and Child 
and Saints Elizabeth, Joseph, and John, and 
Francis of Asissi. The Virgin is in the cen- 
tre holding the infant Jesus, who, standing 
on her lap, with His left arm around her 
neck, extends His right toward the infant 
John, who toward Him out- 
stretched St. Elizabeth be- 
hind Virgin and child, caressing with 
her right hand the left arm of the infant 
Christ, St. Joseph, at the extreme right in 
the background, stands gazing at the group 
in contemplative mood, while in the right 
foreground St. Francis bends forward 
having just 

in 


is a 


with 
stands 


runs 
arms, 


the 


spoken, with prophetic expres- 
There behind 
t. Francis, and further beyond the sugges- 
tion of a landscape with buildings in 
middle distance, seen under a late afternoon 
the horizon 
gray above. Behind the 
the outlines of a large ruined 
building, with a tree beside the walls. The 
painting has all and rich 
color. The composition admirable and 
well balanced effective, and the light 
and shade are strongly handled. The high- 
est light and most brilllant color are 
centrated upon the Virgin and Child. 
expression of the Virgin, a young woman 
with brown eyes and hair, sweet and 
hopeful, that of St. Elizabeth is benevolent, 
and that of St. Joseph and of Francis 
thoughtful and The figures and 
expressions of the two children are remark- 
ably truthful in their rendering of infantile 
Character, The Virgin was probably paint- 
ed Rubens's wife, 
Brandt. 


sion his face is a lamb 
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with crimson streaks near 
and light clouds 
figures 


sky, 
are 


Rubens’s mellow 
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con- 
The 
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earnest 


from first Elizabeth 


The 
Prof 
placed on exhibition at 
Galleries on Thursday, 


so-called art collec of the 
O. C. Marsh of Yale University 
the American 
ind 


tions late 
were 


Art 


on view until Monday afternoon next, when | 


sale will be 
and 


sale will begin. This 
on the afternoon 


their 
tinued 


con- 


evenings of 


as if | 


the | 


Monday and following days until all are 
sold. ‘These collections are made up of 
Japanese blue and‘whites, decorated porce- 
lains, faience and pottery, cloissonné enam- 
els, a number of Oriental curios, antique 
bronzes and metal work, Japanese lacquers, 
swords and sword guards, Oriental porce- 
lain bowls, Chinese porcelains 1nd enamels, 
blue and@ whites, American historical blue 
plate and antique china, miscellaneous 
pieces of metal work, kakemonos, Eastern 
rugs, Indian blankets, antique furniture, and 
twenty etchings, for the most part by A. F. 
Bellows, C. A. Platt, R. Swain Gifford, 
Stephen Parrish, and Seymour Hayden; sev- 
enteen water colors, among them examples 
of Peter Moran. Samuel Coleman, Henry 
Farrer, J. Wells Champney, G. H. Me- 
Cord, Edward Gay, Harry Fenn, and R, 
Swain Gifford, and seventy-five oils, all by 
American artists, and which Include no less 
than twenty-eight examples of Sandford 
Gifford and nineteen of Worthington Whit- 
tredge. The pictures will not iong detain 
the art lover, and the foregoing enumera- 
tion of the number of examples of early 
American artists will give ihe best itea of 
their general character. There are some 
interesting pieces of antique furniture, an 
extremely well-selected assortment of 
kakemonos, and somé good bronzes, while 
lovers of Oriental porcelains and of his- 
torical American china will find much pleas- 
ure in studying the collection, and can 
doubtless pick up interesting and valuable 
specimens at the sale. 
*,° 


The exhibition of eighty-elght etchings 
of ancient Roman edifices by Piranesi now 
at the Keppel Gallery is interesting and 
valuable not only to the student of archi- 
tecture, but to the lovers of black and 
white, and to art lovers in general. Since 
the Salmagundi Club ceased to hold public 
exhibitions the lovers of black-and-white 
turn their steps more frequently to 
Wunderlich and Keppel Galleries, where, 
during the art seasons of successive Win- 


ters, they now find some chance of having | 


their tastes gratified. Of all the black-and- 
white displays made in either of these gal- 
leries during the past few art seasons, this 
of the etchings of Piranesi is the strongest 
and best. While most of the impressions 
shown are familiar to students and lovers 
of architecture, the excellent ones displayed 
here when seen together give a most grati- 
fying and adequate idea of the man who 
was well called the “ Rembrandt 
ers,”” and who, although dead for over a 
century, still ranks the best artistic 
interpreter of “the grandeur that was 
Rome.” Piranesi, as Russell Sturgis, in his 
delightfully written little brochure on the 
present etchings, says, “was one of the 
last great painter etchers and painter en- 
gravers of old times and by no means the 
least of them. * * * It not extrava- 
gant to say that no man has seen all that 
the engraver’s art is capable of until he 


as 


is 


has seen and studied nearly everything that | 


Piranesi has left.” Certainly no one who 
studies these remarkable renderings of 
those crumbling ruins, which Mr. Sturgis 
tells us are as well preserved to-day 
when Piranesi drew and etched them, can 
fail to perceive the intense sympathy and 
appreciation with which the old Italian art- 
ist worked. He was, after Rembrandt, the 
most perfect master of light and shade, 
and, like Rembrandt, he erred, perhaps, at 
times in too much blackness. He well ex- 
presses the delicacies of ornamentation, 
and, above all, gives that impression of 
mass and form which alone makes 
works which Piranesi etched appear real 
to us. These plates of Keppel’s are early 
impressions made on thick Italian paper 
many years ago, and are, therefore, far 
superior to the ordinary sets found in mod- 
ern libraries, for the original plates 
still used to print from, Mr. 
says, “ with sad results.” 


as 


as Sturgis 


*,* 

The little exhibition of some fifty-seven 
sketches in pastel, pencil, and crayon by Mr, 
J. Carroll Beckwith at the Wunderlich Gal- 
lery gives a fragmentary and somewhat dis- 
appointing impression at first view, but fur- 
ther study reveals so much of interest, such 
charming use of the line, such delicate col- 
or, and such subtle touch that this vanishes, 
and remains to study and admire. 
There is nothing very important here, sim- 
ply little figures, portraits, and ideas jotted 
down, as it were, in an airy way, and still 
all permeated with artistic feeling and all 
having good artistic expression. Mr. Beck- 
| with has for some years been known as a 
virile painter with a full palette and rioting 
at times in vivid Here he 
himself as in sympathy with the 
| fined and delicate of color schemes, and asa 
draughtsman, Perhaps the 
of the examples are the two or three 
little nudes, the ‘ Lady Out of Doors,” full 
of sun and air; ‘‘ The Toilet,” ‘‘ Dolorosa,” 
with its good and sweet expression; 
‘The Dance Movement,” “‘ The Big Chair,” 
“ Olivia,” ‘ The Pencil,’ very delicate and 
refined; ‘‘Head of a Girl,” ‘ Cherubs,” 
‘“ Peasant Girl at Ande,” “The Kimono,” a 
clever sketch; the well-drawn ‘“ Pencil and 
| Pastel,” the dashing “ Pailletted Gown,” 
and the “Spring Flowers,’’ charmingly 
drawn and extremely refined, 

*,* 


one 
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| graceful, easy 
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The Tiffany Glass Company has an exhi- 
bition at its galleries, Fourth Avenue, 
tween Twenty-fourth and ‘Twenty-fifth 
Streets, of a large number of objects and 
designs in Favrile glass. This company has 
achieved deserved fame and reputation for 
its work in this material, and each year’s 
output a steady advance in its ma- 
nipulation. The number of articles of dec- 


be- 





shows 


remain there | oration and adornment for which this glass 


is adapted is surprising. Its capacity for 
the exploitatien of color seems to be almost 
unlimited. Particularly beautiful are the 


the | 


of etch- | 


the | 


are | 


windows, vases, and other objects in the 
iridescent Favrile glass. 
*,* 

The Italian Government has made an of- 
fer of 3,600,000 lire for all the pictures in 
the Borghese Palace. The price set by the 
Government is considered to be a low one. 
French experts estimate the collection as 
worth twice the sum offered. Considered 
as the choicest of all the private collections 
in Rome, there are, however, some pictures 
of doubtful character. But, for all that, 
there are many of the greatest examples of 
the grest Italian and other schools. In the 
Borghese gallery there is Tithan'’s superbest 
work, “Sacred and Profane Love.’ Here, 
too, is Raphael’s “ Entombment,” signed 
and dated; Domenichino’s ‘ Cumaean 
Sibyl,” Albano’s ‘ Four Seasons,”” and So- 
doma’s “ Holy Family,” and another Titian, 
“Cupid Equipped by Venus.” It may be 
said that these six pictures hold the highest 
place in art. 


The new home of William C. Whitney has 
already been described in some detail in 
‘THE New York Times, but it would be im- 
possible in the space at the disposal of any 
newspaper to do justice to this splendid 
house. The fact that a man could be found 
in this city to devete the time and money 
1ecessary to make an interior such as is to 
be found at 871 Fifth Avenue possible is as 
much a surprise to art lovers as it is grati- 
fying to them. The completion of Mr. Whit- 
ney’s residence is unquestionably one of the 
important artistic events of this year. The 
house is far more valuable than any mu- 
seum in illustrating the arts and crafts of 
the Italian Renaissance, and it is to be 
hoped that Mr. Whitney may find it pos- 
to allow art students an occasional 
opportunity of looking at his treasures. The 
rooms are nearly all in the Italian Renais- 
sance style, and, with the exception of the 
floors, the work of old Italian craftsmen. 
The ceilings have most of them been 
brought from Italian palaces. The walls 
are covered with paneling and paintings and 
tapestries from similar The 
places are splendid old works in marble, 
and the furniture and smaller objects are 
not only genuine but usually unique of 
their kind. The textiles which Mr. Whitney 
has succeeded in acquiring are specially 
remarkable. Not even in Rome or 
|} can finer specimens of tapestry and em- 
| broidery be found. Even the cushions are 
eevered with silks and velvets that an ordi- 
nary collector would display as among his 
chief treasures. In a house such this 
} the pictures naturally take a secondary 
| place, but the few that Mr. Whitney shows 
in his rooms are all masterpieces. The por- 


s ole 


sources, 


as 


| is a far finer example of that master than 
the famous equestrian portrait of the same 
monarch in the National Gallery of Eng- 
land. In the library is an exquisite cir- 
| cular “Madonna and Child” of the Pre- 
| Raphaelite period. It is thought to be the 
work of Filippo Lippi, and certainly shows 
many of the characteristic peculiarities of 
that painter. 


There is no chance now that the new wing 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art will be 
opened for many months yet. Last Octo- 
ber the Museum authorities stated that if 
only mild weather prevailed in November 
the roof could be completed in the 
month, and that the work on the interior 
could be finished this Winter. November, as 
every one knows, was abnormally mild; but 
the workmen placed as effective a barrier 
against the progress of the work as a suc- 
cession of snowstorms could have 
| They decided on one of their periodical 
| strikes, and by the time that the trouble, 
the fancied trouble, had been adjusted 
there was no hope of putting the roof on be- 
fore the Spring. 

Some important changes have been made 
in the arrangement of the pictures in the 
old portion of the Museum. In Gallery No. 
1, for instance, only examples of the cariy 
Dutch and Flemish masters are now to be 
seen. The change is a great improvement, 
| and when the new wing is opened it is to 
| be hoped that the plan of hanging works of 
|} each school together will be still further 
| carried out. There is no reason why the 
| Museum should not be a model to other 
galleries in this respect. 
| Another change is the bringing of t 
three large paintings by Turner, including 
| the picture bequeathed to the Museum 
| the late Cornelius Vanderbilt, together. 
|} Vanderbilt gift placed between 
| Whale Ship”’ and “ The Saltash,” and the 
| three works together are far more valua- 
| ble to the student than if shown in differ- 
| ent rooms, forming as they do three charac- 
| teristic examples of the great painter's dif- 
| ferent styles. 
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or 
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| Mr. Samuel T. Shaw, who gives the fifteen- 


' 
| hundred-dollar prize for the best figure sub- 
ject at the annual exhibition of the Society 


of American Artists, has been for 
| years a collector of American pictures. 
| prominence as a buyer from the studios 
| he probably ranks next to Mr. W. T. 
| Evans, whose collection has just gone un- 
| der the hammer. Mr. Shaw began buying 
from pure love of pietures, and his first 
purchases adorned the rooms and corridors 
of the Grand Union Hotel, where many of 
them may still be seen. This old-fashioned 
hostelry is as rambling as Varden’s May 
pole, where sumptuous pictures take the 
place of the curious copper plates of the 
old-time English inn and chophouse. Mr. 
| Shaw is nothing if not erratic in his fads, 
and at present he is making a collection of 
Winter pictures for his-Summer home at 
Oyster Bay, L. I., with a view to deceiving 
the mosquitoes from Babylon and solac- 
ing himself in torrid weather. Mr. Shaw’s 
prizes always buy the successful picture, 
and the award is followed by a dinner to 
the artist. His latest annual prize is for 


many 
In 





by | 


Venice | 


the best black and white at the Salmagundi 
exhibition. The dinner to Mr. Charles Proc- 
tor, who has just won the latter prize, 
will take place shortly at the club, and 
will be followed in due time by one to 
the winner ut the coming exhibition of the 
society. 

On these pleasant occasions all the prize 
Pictures of former years are brought from 
Mr, Shaw’s house and hung on the walls 
of the club dining hall, and the artists who 
painted them are all present, except the 
talented and lamented Theodore Robinson. 


Authors that Boston Still Has. 


The Boston Journal, in printing a list of 
members of the Authors’ Club of that 
city, remarks: ‘ Boston has so long been a 
literary nursery that an Authors’ Club 
with a complete membership would almost 
take in the Directory. Surely the Blue 
Book at least would be used up, for almost 
every Bostonian has writing in his family 
history. 

“You can't throw a stone at Boston with- 
out hitting an author. And the thing is so 
well understood, the literary court is so 
well organized, that the Authors’ Club is 
in a sense to be taken as a matter of 
course. There is always a dean of liter- 
ature in Boston, by common consent; al- 
ways somebody whose report on the fitness 
of any candidate for recognition will be 
final, and will be thus accepted. The con- 
sequence is that for anybody to criticise 
the personnel of the present membership 
of the Boston Authors’ Club is simply im- 
pertinence. 

‘At its first meeting the club tried to de- 
cide whether it would build a clubhouse, or 
meet at hotels, or meet at the homes of 
its members. Since then it has met once, 
on last Wednesday afternoon, at the home 
of Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson, in 
Cambridge. So the third plan seems to 
have been Chosen for the present. 

“There never any hesitation about 
the Presidency of the club. Mrs. Howe was 
| President the club was conceived. 
And this fact, coupled with a good literary 
| judgment of he: voluminous writing, is the 
beginning of bewilderment. Julia Ward 
| Howe one of the best of good clubwo- 
men.” Herewith is the list of members, as 
| printed in The Journal: 
Presidert—Mrs, Julia W 
| dents—T. W. Higgins 
Elizabeth Stuart 
Herbert D. Ward; Secretary 
| Membership Committee—T. 

Grant. E. H. Cler 3 
and Mary E. Wilkins 


was 


before 


is 


Hels < 
W. Higginson, Robert 
Alice Freemen Palmer, 





| trait of Charles I. of England by Van Dyck | 


latter | 


| 


| 


MEMBERS. 
Adams, Henry 
Adams, Mrs. 
|} Samuel J. Bar Mrs. Alice F. Palme 
|} Katherine Lee Josephine P. Peabody, 
Mrs. Mary E Bliss Perry, 
| Elbridge Br :, Charlotte Porter, 
| James Buckham, Edna Dean Proetor, 

Gelett Burgess, Helen Leah Reed, 

| Anna L. Burns, Mrs. Laura FE. Richards, 
Hezekiah Butterworth, Dr. William J. Rolfe, 
Joseph B. Chamberlain, Kate Sanborn, 
Mrs. Fdnah Dow Cheney, Vida D. Seudder, 

Helen A. Clarke, Prof. Justin H. Smith, 
| E. H “ment, F. P. Stearns, 
Rev W. Cooke, T. R. Sullivan, g 
| Prof. Katherine Cowan, Sophie M. Swett, 
Katherine E. Conway, 
Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, 
Beulah M. Dix, 

Prof. A. E. Dolbear, 
Nathan Haskell Dole, 
Julia A. Eastman, 
Sam Walter Foss, 
} Arthur Gilman, 

Robert Grant 
E. A. Gros nor, 
Prof. Albert B. Hart, 
Clarence Hawkes, 
| Pres. Caroline Hazard, 
ia T. W. Higginson, 
} Mrs. T. W. Higginson, 
| Julia Ward Howe, 
Edward Payson Jackson, 
| Sophie Jewett, 
| Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 


Ways a Famous Line Can be Written 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 
Every student of nouns, 
knows the necessity of transposing 
language for the sake of ascertaining its 
grammatical construction. The following 
| shows twenty-six different readings of one 
Gray's well-known lines, yet the sense 
is not affected: 
The weary plowman plods his homeward 
way. 
The 
way. 
His 
plods. 
His 
plods. 
The 
way. 
The 
way. 
His 
plods. 
His 
plods. 
The 


way. 


| Charles Follen 


| Osear Fay 


D. Lioyd, 
Emng ©. Marean, 


William R. Thayer, 
Caroline Ticknor, 
Rev. Francis Tiffany, 
Prof. David P. Todd, 
Mrs. Mabel L. " 1 
Elizabeth Phipps 
J. T. Trowbridge, 
Mrs. G. Le B. Upham, 
Mrs. E. S. P. Ward, 
Herbert D. Ward, 
Prof. Wm. G. Ward, 
Cornelia Warren, 
Bliza Orne White, 
Anne Whitney 

Mary FE. Wilkins, 
Ashton R. Willard, 
Helen M. Winslow, 
Mrs. Mary T. Wright. 


lin, 


or 


pronouns, and 


verbs 


of 


plowman, weary, plods his homeward 


homeward way the weary plowman 


homeward way the plowman, weary, 


plowman homeward plods his 
plowman, weary, homeward plods his 


way the weary plowman homeward 


way, the plowman, weary, homeward 


plowman, homeward, plods hie weary 
way the plowman, homeward, weary, 


homeward, weary way the plowman 

Weary, the plowman homeward plods his 
way. 

Weary, the plowman plods his homeward 
way. 

Homeward, his way the weary plowman 
plods. 

Homeward, his way, the plowman weary 
plods. 

Homeward, 


his weary way, the plowman 





plods. 

The plowman, homeward, weary plods his 
way. 

His 
plods. 

His 
plods. 

Homeward the plowman plods his weary 
way. 

Homeward the weary plowman plods his 
way. 

The plowman, weary, his way homeward 
plods. : 

The plowman plods his homeward weary 
Withe plowman plods his weary homeward 


weary way, the plowman homeward 


weary way, the homeward plowman 


way. 
Weary the 

plods. 
Weary 

plode. 
New York, 


plowman his way homeward 
the plowman 
x. 


homeward way 
Feb. 20, 1900. 


his 
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Note the following character'stic arti- 
cles to be found in the March number. 
Buy a copy, read it, and you will rise 
from your reading with new life and 
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EDWIN MARKHAM 


Discusses the problem of “THE MAN 
WITH THE HOE” in his brill- | 
iant style, while 


SECRETARY WILSON 


Does not agree with Mr. Markham, and up- 
holds ** THE AMERICAN FARMER.” 


ADMIRAL SAMPSON | 


Gives excellent advice on “A Man's 
in the Navy.” 


W. J. BRYAN 


interesting editorial on 
Men and Their Work." 


CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW | 


Chances 


Writes “ Young 


an 


Tells about “ The Funniest Thing I Ever 
Heard,”" 

| 

HENRY M. STANLEY | 
Relates, in an interview, some of his early 


newspaper experiences. | 


DR. PARKHURST 


Advises the country boy not to come to the | 
city, and gives his reasons therefor. 


| judging 
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THE NEW YORK 

JOWETT. 

A Volume Supplementary to the 

“ Life and Letters ’—Some of 

His Short Sayings.” 

The present volume is a supplement to the 

“Life and Letters of Prof. Jowett, Master 

of Balliol,” published about two years ago. 


It consists of letters on political subjects, 
the most of which were addressed to R. B. 





TIMES—SATURDAY 


D. Morier, who was influential in diplomatic | 





circles; papers and letters on Church r 
form, and the abolition of religious tests; 
on educational subjects and on India; in- 


cluding also many letters to private friends, 


the latter revealing some of the reasons for | 


Jowett’s name being so widely known, quite 


| apart from all question of scholarship and 


university influence. 

The most beautiful aspects of Prof. Jow- 
ett’s nature, one Which is revealed even in 
his portraits as well as in his letters, were 


| shown in his intimate and numerous friend- 


not mere surface acquaintances—and 
he mani- 


ships 
the deep sympathy and interest 
fested in all the trials and triumphs of oth- 
He showed great keenness, too, in 
human nature, as when we find 
him writing to Miss Eliott of a visit paid to 
her relatives, Lord John and Lady Rus&ell: 


Of course I liked them because they were 
kind to me, but independently of this it was 


ers 


REVIEW. 


training of the candidates. NM we wait for 
the results of Indian experience, the mis- 
chief will have been done. 

The Mastereof Balliol had a keen insight 
into and comprehension of the character of 
his friends. For instance, in 1861, we find 
him writing of Tennyson: 

The more I see of him, the more I re- 
spect his character. * * * No one is more 
honest, truthful, manly, or a warmer friend; 
but he is as open as the day, and, like a 
child, tells to any chance comer what is 
passing in his mind. * * * He is the shy- 


est person I ever knew, feeling sympathy 
and needing it to a degree quite painful, 
* * * great mental troubles necessarily 


accompanying such powers as he possesses. 
The quality which impresses one most in 





reading Jowett'’S life is the value and im- 
portance he placed on the character and 
friendship of those with whom he was as- 
| sociated in influencing his own lite. We find 
him writing: 

I hardly like to speak of the lo s which 
we have had during the last two years 
Stanley, Tait, Green, Pearson, and now 
Henry Smith and Toynbee. They were all 
my dear friends, some better known than 

| others, and they were all among the most 
remarkable men in this country. * * * 
Matthew Arnold is a great loss to me. He 


impossible not to be pleased at their simple | 





and unaffected ways. I was greatly inter- 
ested in seeing and talking with Lord John. 
I fancied I could perceive how both his and 
her virtues in some degree interfere with 
their success ag politicians. But I felt that 
there was strength beneath, and more of a 


| philosophical comprehension of things than 


in any other public man | ever came across. 
His high rank has had the opposite effect 
with him from what it has. with most peo- 
ple; it has prevented him being a man of 
the world. 


The long series of letters to Morier, mak- 


ing up half the bulk of the volume, are 
most interesting, as giving a view of the 
political position of Europe as viewed from 
| “inside.” We find Jowett writing to Mo- 
rier in 1871, to induce kim to change his po- 
sition in regard to the Franco-Prussian 
war; insisting that if France were crushed 
too far it would lead to continuous wars 


Louise Chandler Moulton | 
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Henry Clews 


Writes on “ 


Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
Gives and 


Thrift as a Science.” 


excellent advice to men on law 
journalism, and on choosing 
an occupation, 


President Henry A. Morton 


Shows how scientific study makes men hon- 
est. 


Hezekiah Butterworth 


Discusses opportunities for business {n the | 
New South, 
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all over Europe, and asking him if his views 
on the subject would be quite the same if 
he had spent the last twenty years of Lis 
life in instead of in Germany, em- 
phasizing, too, his own view that 
fense is the only ground for war. 
Jowett thought his friend one of the 
important members of the Diplomatic Corps 
is shown by his writing to Morier: ‘ You 
could prevent a war in Europe if de- 
voted your whole mind to this 
giving a dozen strong reasons for his belief, 
including the fact that, being the 
first man in his profession, he was a per- 
sonal friend of the then Crown Prince of 
Germany, a3 well as of the Duc d’Aumale 
and Prince Gortschakoff; the other reasons 
being found in the political position of Eu- 
rope as a whole. Therefore we can appre- 
ciate the truth and importance of such a 
man’s friendship and its value to his friends 
when we find Prof. Jowett writing Morier 
about fifteen years later: 


France 


That 
most 


you 
subject,” 


besides 


You sometimes appear to think that I do 
not sympathize with your political views 
and aims as a friend should do, Shall I tell 
you the truth? I do not doubt your ability 
or courage or insight. But I am afraid 
sometimes of your want of self-control, 
which strikes others as well as myseif. And 
yet, I should despair of making you see 
this. You would say, ‘* Who can be different 
from what nature made him? Who can be 
wise and valiantina moment?" * * * It 





was one of my firmest and dearest and best 
friends. Every year I had a higher opinion 
of him. No one ever united so much kind- 
ness and lightheartedness with so much 
strength. He was the most sensible man of 
genius whom I have ever known, and the 
most free from personality, and his mind 


was very far from being exhausted. 


| 





also discu 


One would like to touch upon Jowett's | 
ideas on the subject of translation, val- 
uable to an unusual degree as coming from 
the one man who more than any other has 
made Plato familiar to us; but it is only 


possible to say that, in substance, his idea 


was that a good translation must reproduce 
the spirit of the original, even a certain 
| amount of accuracy being sacrificed if nec- 


self-de- | 


| minister to itself. 


essary to preserve the spirit; instancing 





cases where a translation was extremely 
accurate, but faulty so far as the effect 
produced was concerned. Jowett's wisdom 
was also shown in refusing to republish a 
sermon because “sermons, although they 
are supposed to speak of eternal truths, 


have of all literary productions the shortest 
life.” 

The following 
interesting and widely varying 
man Jowett, one written to a friend in time 
of trouble, and the nan 
who felt dissatisfied prog- 
ress, In the first we find: 

[ hope that you are beginning 
the Summer and the beauties of 
your beautiful country. They are very 
soothing in a time of sorrow. No one can 
do much to minister to the troubles of oth- 
ers, but the mind can do a great deal to 
There is a quiet happi- 


give 
the 


extracts from letters 


views of 


other to a 
with his mental 


young 


to enjoy 
nature in 


| ness in thinking of those who are gone, and 


| influence on character. 


in living for others; perhaps sometimes in 
finding out new ways of doing good, which 
when the world occupied more of our 
thoughts we should not have discovered. 

In the following extract, after touching 
upon the fact that di tisfaction with your- 
self is often a promising sign, and that the 


young man to whom he was writing seemed 
j 





to have a very fair idea as to his own de- 
ficiencies, he adds: 
As you say, you need concentration, and 
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broad scope government of 








and 
individual 





The last few years have proved so rich 
in geographical discoveries that there has 
been a pressing need for a résumé of recent 
explorations and changes which should 





! accurate form the 
raphical work. The 


present in convenient ¢ 
latest results of 


greog 


| want which is indicated will be met by “ The 





| er’s interest 


more knowledge and thought about serious | 


* ¢ © Shall I 


Read biogra- 


and important matters. 
make one suggestion to you? 


vhies of great men—statesmen, soldiers, phi- | 


osophers, saints. There is ro kind of read- 
ing more interesting, or which has a greater 


cipal means by which a man may educate 
himself. 

Mr. Evelyn Abbott, one of the editors of 
the book, in his preface states that the 


| concluding section of the book contains “a 


| few 


is very ungracious, but will you think of it? | 
Because it may be a real impediment to ac- | 


tion at St. Petersburg, at Berlin, at home, 
in some important crisis. For example, is It 
wise to show antipathy to Bismarck? * * * 
It makes it impossible for you to approach 
him, if in any of his moods it should be de- 
sirable that you did so. Even Bismarck 
looks differently from the inside; and in- 
side views and “ put yourself in the position 
of your opponent?’ have to be considered by 
the diplomatist. He needs the absolutely 
“dry light”’ free from sympathies and an- 
tipathies. 


Prof. Jowett’s views on India and its civil 
service seem to have been very strong. 


| Through friends in India he was thoroughly 


informed as to the conditions existing there, 
interest in candidates for 
the civil service; such interest 
ened by the fact that at one time two- 
thirds of the Indian candidates were Ox- 
ford men, and more than half members of 
Balliol College. Jowett took the ground 
that the candidates were too young and im- 
mature; a young man in the existing cir- 
cumstances being sent to India at twenty 
or twenty-one, sometimes even younger, al- 
though he would never think of beginning 
to practice a profession in England at that 


being deep- 


ige, It would seem that Prof. Jowett’s idea 
that the young man who has seen some- 
thing of society and the world at home 


would be much more apt 
to the conditions of a new country is 
proper The Indian candidates, 
having to possess a knowledge of Sanskrit, 


to adapt himself 
the 


one, too, 


law, and political economy, a difference of | 


two or three years in the age of such can- 
lidates would add very much to their good 
manners, conduct, acquirements, 
knowledge of the world, and power of learn- 
ing, as well as to their conduct of business 
ind capacity for dealing with people. The 
whole treatment of the questions concern- 
ing the Indian candidates is most interest- 
ing, but the space allowed by a review will 
mly permit the summing up of the whole 
situation, given In a letter to the Marquis 
of Salisbury, where, after clearly and em- 
phatically stating the present condition of 
the Indian civil service, and his own views 
as to the amendments to be made, Jowett 
adds: 


The character of the future civil service 
of India depends on the right selection and 


sense, 
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passages gleaned from Jowett’s note- 
books, and some sayings which live in the 
memory of his friends."’ These short 
ings are most striking, and a few may be 
given to show the character of the whole. 
If life is to be of any value, it must be dis- 
interested. y 
Strong characters break up families; either 
they must govern and harmonize them, or 


say- 





they must separate from them. 
Sensitiveness ts a great hindrance to ac- 
tion. Other men who have their own ends 


in view, and perceive that you are sensitive, 
will not shrink from hurting you. It may be 
partly overcome. It has some compensating 
advantages. One enters more into the 
thoughts of other people. 

Read great and serious books and do not 
spend time upon ephemeral things. 

Educated men have a common stock of 
ideas, and so far are very much on a level, 





the difference between one man and an- 
other lies chiefly in their power of expres- 
sion. 

He told me that he did a good deal of 
work, but did not work very hard. He had 
never tried to master a subject the first 
time he took it up. He contented himself 
with going over it superficiaily, and then 


returning to it again and again, deepening 
gradually as he went on. 

I have known persons who have 
mistakes out of pure kindness, but 
often, and kindness ig a great power. 


The book is well printed and attractively 
and plainly bound, but in the exasperating 
tight fashion so common to English books, 
which not only makes them so uncomforta- 
ble to handle and read, but also liable to 
break in the handling. The frontispiece is 
an attractive picture of Prof. Jowett, paint- 
ed at Oxford in 1871. 


made 
not 


Blackmore. 


To The New York ames Saturday Review: 

The notice of Blackmore which appeared 
in one of the New York evening papers at 
the time of his death stated that, though 





| he had attempted many novels, he had in 


reality produced but one, “‘ Lorna Doone,” 
and compared him to “one speech Hamil- 


ton." 


Now, the time has long passed since I 
could read a novel with the absorbing in- 


terest I did “ Shirley "; still I browse among | 
| them a good deal, and I think the one that 


struck me most forcibly and interested me 
most in the last thirty years was Black- 
more’s “The Maid of Sker.” The writer 
spoke with all the authority and arrogance 
of a distinguished critic, and perhaps he 
was—but I find it very aggravating to have 
all my pet Ideas swept away in contempt, 
so to speak, by the dictum of this other 
fellow. E. H, I. 
Elizabeth, N. J., Feb, 18, 1900, , 
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International Geography,"’ a convenient vol- 
ume for the intell t general reader and 
the library, which presents expert summa- 
ries of the results of raphical science 
throughout the world at the present time. 
The book contains near 50) illustrations and 
maps, which have been specially prepared, 


A NEW ROMANCE BY GUY BOOTHBY, 


Allaker of Nations 


By Guy Boornby, author of “Dr. Nikola’s 
Experiment,” “ Pharos, the Egyptian,’ etc. 
No. 280, Town and Country Library. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


s Mr. Boothby pict- 











In these graphic pag 
ures the adventures of modern soldier of 
fortune, The opening scenes show the pict- 
uresque and curious mingling of all nations 
in Cairo. From Egypt the reader follows 
the hero to South Africa, and takes part in 
the dramatic episodes of a revolution, which 






are lightened by the love story that runs 
throughout. It is unnecessary to say that 
author has full command of the read- 





from the first page to the last. 


D. APPLETON & CO., New York. 




















HENRY HART MILMAN, D. D., 


Dean of St. Paul’s, London, 





A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. By his son, Ar- 
thur Milman, M. A., LL. D, 
8vo, 352 pages, with portraits, $5.00 
Hitherto no record has been made of the author 
of ** Latin Christianity."' The life of such a man 
whe od for the best in En sh scholarship and 





letters cannot fail to be of value. 
“The book makes an especial appeal to 
American readers owing to the Dean's hos- 


| Pitality to visitors from this side of the 
Atlantic. Everett, Ticknor, Prescott, Ban- 
croft, Motley, are but a few among the 


names of Americans who sought Milman’s 

acquaintance, and some of whom established 

with him relations of cordial friendship.” 
—N. Y. Evening Post, 


Twelve Notable Good Women 
OF THE XIXTH CBNTURY. 
By ROSA NOUCHETTE CARY, 
With 12 Portraits. 
cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 
Nightingale, 


12mo, 380 pag 


Queen Victoria, Florence 


Princess of Wal Baroness Burdett-Coutts, 
Duchess of Teck, lize Fry 
Princess Alice 









Sister Dor 


Lady Henry 








Somerret, Frances Ridley 


Beatrice D'Este, 
Duchess of Milan, 1475-1497. 


A STUDY OF THE RENAISSANCE, 

By JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Henry Ady). 

Illustrated with 4 Photogravures. Syvo, $6.00 

‘‘The history-loving world needs more of just 
this sort of biography writing."’ z 

‘It is putting the matter tritely, but justly, te 
say that comparatively few novels have the 
charm which is borne by this chronicle of Beat- 
rice D’ Este. Boston Adverti 


The More Abundant Life. 


Readings for each day in Lent, selected from 
wnpudlished manuscripts of the 


Rt. Rev. Phillips Brooks, D. D., 


By W. M. L. JAY. 
16mo, 250 pages, cloth, $1.25. 
** Always suggestive and stimulating to thovwe 
who work and those who desire to know the truth 
as he knew it."’—Cherchman, 
‘It is not only a beok for the Lenten season, 
but for all seasons."'—The Outlook, 


FORTY DAYS WITH THE MASTER. 
By BISHOP HUNTINGTON, 
12mo, 319 pages, cloth, $1.00. 


“Is In every way a model of what such popular 
manuals should be ''—Churchman, 











Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of prices. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
31 West 23d St. New York. 











What the English Are Doing for 
Its Political Reorganization and 
Industrial Devzlopment.* 


To the average man of our day the land 
of Egypt still signifies the Egypt of the 
Pharaohs and“the Ptolemies, and the Nile 
Valley is for him simply the most fruitful 
field for antiquarian researches that the 
world affords. ‘There is, however, a pres- 
ent-day Egypt, and a great work of polit- 
ical reorganization and industrial develop- 
ment is now in pregress there. The pres- 
ent book was undertaken during the Win- 
ter of 1898-9 for the purpose of giving 
6ome account of physical and social char- 
acteristics of the new Egypt that has re- 
placed and crowded out the historical and 
traditional Pgeypt. 

Nubar Pasha is credited with saying some 
time before his death that all that Egypt 
wanted was ‘‘water and justice.’’ The 
necessity for water is tremendous, be- 
cause the natural condition of Egypt 
that of a rainless desert, and conditions 
prevail there not to be found in any other 
country, which make it as pertinently true 
to-day as when Herodotus first printed and 
cast his memorable phrase—Egypt !s the 
gift of the Nile. Where, through irrigat- 
ing systems, the waters of the fruitful Nile 
ean be Jaid upon the earth, there, and only 
there, does Egypt cease to the desert. 
A portion of the desert of Northeast Africa 
is reclaimed and made to blossom as the 
rose in spite of the fact that the earth 
draws no moisture from its own sky, and 

ypt is quite as unique in its way as is 
dike-protected Holland rescued from the 
encroachments of the the level 
of which it securely rests. 

For 2,500 years the people of Egypt 
is, the people who have tilled the 
of the Delta and the banks of the 
have governed by alien rulers 
placed the tutelage of alien 
This long-continued servitude is reflected 
in the degradation of the Egyptians, so that 
it is not surprising that the concep- 
tion of law, which finally came to have ex- 
istence in the native minds up to the date 
of the English occupation, was the will of 
the stronger, nor that, even now, after fif- 
teen years have the idea of an 
equal administration of justice in the West- 
so unfamiliar that the 
rights only a 
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mapped out alike the heavens and the earth. 
The names of Caesar, Achilles, Pempey, 
Mithridates, Antony, and Cleopatra live 
in the early history of this famous city. 


The cotton industry is very important in 
Egypt. What coal is to England, or wool to 
Australia, so is cotton to Mgypt. The 
wharfs of Alexandria are crowded with 
it, piled inte vast oblong masses. The 
Egyptian cotton is (with the exception of a 
small amount produced in the South sea 
islands) the finest in the market, and 4s 
such it is used for the finest cotton cloth 
and for cambric. It commands a higher | 
price than does American cotton, which, 
because of its larger output, contro!s the 
market, The cultivatioh of cotton in | 
“gypt dates back as far as 182k. Other 
Egyptian products of importance are sugar, 
rice, beans, wool, molasses, hides, onions, 
wheat, flour, and henna. 

It is perhaps in the present Government 
of Egypt that the chief interest centres. 





The country covers some 400,000 square miles 
in area, all but about 13,000 square miles be- | 
furnishes the water | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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The Nile 
of the two chief needs of the 
country, but justice must come through the 
Government. The administration of Egypt 
at thé present day is conducted by officials 
and departmenfs, whose authority is de- 
rived from more than one source. The para- 
mount power now rests in the hands of 
England, but nevertheless Egypt is neither 
a British eolony nor a protected State in 
the of being a British 
Technically, also, Egypt remains a part of 
the Ottoman Empire, since the sovereignty 
of the Khédive, and the authority therefore 
ef the Khédive’s Ministers, consists of pow- 
ers consigned and conveyed by the firmain 
or decree issued by the Sultan in June, 1875. 
Joth the authority of the Sultan as suzer- 
ain and the independence of the Khédive as 
sovereign, under the terms. of this firmdn, 
have been practically superseded by an in- 
ternational control exercised by the great 
powers of Europe; and while, by virtue of 
the military effected in 1882, 
Great Brithin has to a very large extent the 
rights and duties collectively exercised by 
the great powers, international tribunals 
and international departments, which derive 
their authority from the collective action 
of the great powers, still 
istence. 
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sense possession. 
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There are, therefore, four distinct authori- 
ties which play more or less energetic parts 
in the government of Egypt as it is to-day. 
First, there is the Sultan of Turkey, pos- 
sessing the rights of suzerain; second, the 
Khédive, or hereditary sovereign of Egypt; 
third, there are the great powers of Europe 
exercising 2 control the Khé- 
dive’s Government, and administering spe- 
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ing. 
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uries look down upon you”; the railways, 
the monuments, temples, and ruins, and 
hosts of things that belong to Egypt and 
the inhabitants thereof. The Egypt of an- 
tiquity is being modernized and the eoun- 
tenance of the desert is scored by the 
parallel lines of the iron way. Father 
Nile, the parent of Egypt, wears western 
trappings in the iron bridges which span 
his waters. The outward and visible signs 
of progress that have been achieved in 
less than a score of years in the land of 
the immovable pyramids and the obelisks 
are quite beyond general realization, but 
constitute, as it has been truthfully called, 
a record of development unexampled in 
the history of civilization. Egypt has be- 
come something more than the land of 
the antiquary. It has passed beyond the 
stage of being simply picturesque and stim- 
ulating to the artist. The minaret and 
dome, with calyx capitals, broad pylons, 
and stately colonnades. are there, truly, 
as is the graceful curve of the yard from 
which the Nile boat hangs its sail, with 
the .airy plumage of the palm and the still 
Nile, reflecting rosy cliffs beneath an opal 
sky, but the redemption of Egypt, begun 
and still continued, gives promise of a final 
ending that shall rise far above all this, 
and the new Egypt will have its deserved 
plaee among the earth nations. 


Health and a Long Lile.* 


Nowndays the support of life seems to run 
There are quick lunches and 
there are facilities for too much 
physical exercises, and allurements for too 
little. How to use and not abuse; how 
use and not neglect, are the two questions, 
the answers to which are found in a little 
volume from the pen of P. M. Hanney, en- 
titled ‘“‘How to Gain Health and Long 
Life.’ The bibliography of the subject is 
already quite extensive, but the book before 


to extremes. 
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us certainly seems to be 1 valuable addition 
to the list in that it presents all the avail- 
able scientific knowledge of the in a 
simple, direct, and always interesting style 
Not the least valuable part of the book are 
the pages devoted food adulteration and 
the means by which the presence foreign 
the food may be detected. ‘The 
author not himself always to 
his personal opinion, but the best 
scientific authorities in support of his views 
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HOW TO GAIN HEALTH AND LONG LIFE 
By P. M, Hanney. lffimo. Chicago: The 
Hazel Pure Food Company. $1.50. 
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The Beginning of His Career As 
an Author.* 


“Oh, Laura, Laura!” eries Balzac, in a 


| letter to his faithful eister, “my two im- 
| mense 


desires, and my only ones—to be 


| famous and to be loved—will they ever be 


realized?’ 

Everything in Balgae ts heroic, tempest- 
uous, exigeant. He did not have time to 
live, says Paul Bourget; the fifty-one years 
of his were long struggle 


existence one 


| against fate, against prejudice, against the 
| limitations 


of his ewn genius. All the 
powers of failure and disaster were leagued 
against him; financial success dangled her 
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ereditors dogged his steps and prodded him 
on to fresh efforts; friends mocked him and 
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} Studies in human life. 
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It seemed as though 
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test soul to the extent of his 
powers, greater than Dr. Faustus, 
Balzac was conqueror at every turn. 
Honoré Balzac was born at Tours, in the 
garden spot of France, on the 16th of May, 
17), the of five children; his elder 
brother had died in infancy. Balzac’s fathe r, 
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Laura, 
and 
biographer. 


sister, was through- 


confidante 


Honoré showed early signs 
him 
Surville, ‘no one 


*t 
ict, 


now." 
to have 
red-cheeked boy, 


infant 


or recalls them 


novelist seems 
lively, showing 


marks of the prodigy. |} 


the 
proceeded at 


gut, alas! 


unreasoning rigor of Jesuit College 


Vendéme, whither he the 


iyety 
unhappy 


age of seven, made short work of 


and health. For seven year the 


boy remained alone >» 300 inmates 


among 
of this and 
at 


laily more sickly and morbid, 


institution of learnin r= 
without a 
growing 
at last 
the 


be on 


ance, sit hotiday home, 


until 


the advice 


when withdrawn on of 


to 


and men- 


frightened Principal, he 
total 


th 


was found 
» of 
With 


soon recovered 


the ve physical 


tal collap buoyancy of youth, 


new 
studies 


of 


under a 
and cont i his 
. memory 
idful 
er preserved, almost 
of ** Lon 


inifested by 


dre ver fade 


literally 


years ne 


Lambert 


xplicable, 
fact that, the whole 


on 


of 
ing from 


“When tl 


been fond the boy 


notl home 


knew that 


Jitin and 


While 
Lam- 
himself from his 
of 


m, ‘‘ The 


rrenticeship for ‘ 
upor 
rrobrious s 
po 
infortuné et mall 


Louts 
1 drawn 
the opr ybriquet 
through his 


*OlIn 


pedanti 
6 rol eur- 
home he 
himself 
ed his 


sublime, 


now after his re 
and g 
ance that rais 
ane of the 
would ane 
laughing more hearti- 
but served 
“Tam goir » be 
leclared, and by force of 
perseverance he fulfilled 
Unfortunately, however, 
s long preceded the 
and fr this 


misfortunes 


urn 
ory for 
with that ult I 
self-confidence to the pl 


Jeers and laughter greet thes 


nouncements, no one 


ly than Balz himself nothing 
to shake 


a great 


his conviction 
he 


and 


man,’ 
the prophecy. the 


premonition of greatne 


development 
fact 


powers, 
and 

mined to be a 
the task, 


sprang 


writer be- 
and for vears 
world mself 


bitterness of death. 


Was dete 
fore he w: 
the st 
of 


the year 


is ripe for 
ruggle against the ind 
was the 
In 
Paris, 
tutors to 


*s family moved 
with priv 
After 
whom 
Félix de V 
Vallee,” 


Sorbonne 


to 
ite 


ind he was iced 


education. two 


Lepitre, he 

the sachner of 
** Le 
began attendance at the 
nated by the k 
and Cou he 
their 


made ill- 
Balzae 
Fas 

ctures of Guizot, Villemain, 
found time while follow- 
the habit of 
had been his 
irding 


denesse in LY dans la 


in, yet 


ing courses to indulge 
omnivorous read 
the 
hurried glance 
orbent 


ermore of the 


which 
unhappy bo school 
printed 
had rendered 
writer's 
father entertained 
than f 


great 


one solace in 


down the 


page, and his abs mind 
itself m 
thought 
those of a 
iples 


y and 


l 
our ves th ug 


son 


Two 


other pli 
literary prin 
formed the 
possibility 
the 


and 


of hi reed: the dut 
erving 
minute 


law 


observa f 
the 


¢ 
of 


the 


studlé 


ion 


longat 
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Thackeray, Oct. 
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REMOVAL NOTICE, 
DODD, MEAD & CO. 


Publishers and Book Sellers, 








HAVE REMOVED TO 


Fifth Ave. & 35th St. 
DODD, MEAD & CO. 





A. WESSELS CO. 


War Maps of the Transvaal. 


invaluable for Following the Progress 

of the War. 
PRINTED IN COLORS ON HEAVY PAPER. 

No. 1—Bird's-eve view of South Africa, 
showing exact topography, on large scale, 
with inset maps of Natal and Mafeking 
districts. 

No. 2—Large print map of Transvaal 
from latest offictal surveys, large, clear, 
and accurate, with detail maps of the 
atstricts. 


Price for either number, 50 cents 


1135 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


sent postpaid. 





tenvy Wolt & Co, 


The Fortune of War 





By ELIZABETH N. BARROW 12mo0 
A story lnid in New York City ee 
the last yeur of the Ame ricnn Revo- 
lution, 
Folly Corner 
By MRS. HENRY DUDENEY 12mo, $1.25 


reason in 
nable to 


against 
for 


love 
love con 


A story of 
conflict with 








Timely Books on South Africa 


reasea, 
by Bryce, Bigelow, aati 


“HENRY {naretsens 
MALKAN, T0 “AND 10 


BOOKSELLER, D, 96c. 


Kipling’s “ Absent Minded 
No- | William St. Beggar” Free. 
Tel. 1121 


svout} ALLSI.50 Books 986 


Some Special Bargains 


Smith's History of New 2.00 





Jerse) 








Warre~'s enns yivania 
Ruskin's M Pp ainters, 5 vols........ 
La Fontaine FE ables, illustrated by Doré 
pub. 5.00 4 $ : 1.40 
Romance of the Crusades llustrated by 
Dore, pub. -G.00.005 ccviecs vreve cscs veces Do 
Rose of Flame—Poems of Love by Anne 
Reeve Aldrich, pub, 1.00 .........2-..6. AO 
Gabriel Lusk, a novel by Aldrich........ 10 
Romance of Prince Eug ne, 2 vols, pub, 





our price ewe “s 1.00 
Thoryx 's Constitutione] History of the Amer- 
ican People, 2 vols., pub, 5.00, our price... 2.00 


LEGGAT BROS., 84 Chambers st., N, J. City, N.Y. 


MAPS a 


ATLASES 

GLOBES 
GUIDES 

of all sizes and de eee 

changes In political boundar 

all parts of the world, In 


showing the latest 
tensive manufacture we 














and discoveries in 
i tion to our own ex 
arry a full assortment 















of the Pe ~~ Maker : Europe. Catalogue free 
Corre Jence solicited 
RAND, MeNALLY & CO., 


142 Fifth AY., yew York 








BY OLIVE SCHREINER. 


STORY OF AN AFRICAN FARM. 60 cents 
TROOPER PETER HALKET. i6mo. $1.25 
DREAM LIF AND REAL LIFE. A 
African Story limo, 60 cents, 
DREAMS, With portrait. 16mo. 60 cents, 
Little, Brown & Co., Publishers, Boston 








Little 








THE OLD ANN STREET BOOK STORE. 
BARGAIN NO, no. 

LIVES OF THEN PORTS 
By Samuel Johnson 






A new edition, with notes and introduction by 
Arthur Waugh. Portraits. 6 vole. Post  Svo. 
Cloth. Deckle edges, Gilt top. Publisher's Price, 
$15.00. Our Price, $4.50. 


Postage 7T0c_ extra. 


ISAAC 
17 ANN STREET, 


The Beacon 
Biographies. 


MENDOZA, 
NEW YORK. 





FREDERICK DOUGLASS, 
By Charles W. Chestnut. 


coraprebensive 
work.— Washington Times. 


A brief, concise, and sympathetic 


SMALL, MAYNARD & CO., BOSTON, 





RARGAINS FROM THE TRADE SAL E. 
Zola's Stories for Ninon. Pub., $1.50, for 5c. 
D’Annunzio’s Triumph of Death, Pub., $1.50, 
for 30c. Coleridge's Biographia Literaria. Half 
mor., for 0c. Balzac, Saintsbury subscription ed. 
32 vols, $30. Reference Hand Book of the Medi- 
cal Sciences. 9 vols. $25. 
Open Bvenings. All kinds of Books bought. 
WM. THOMSON, 54 W. 125th st., N. Y¥. 





TOLSTOY.—The first 25 copies of Leo Tolstoy's 
greatest work just received from London, “' The 


Four Gospels Harmonised and Translated,”’ in 
N.Y. 


2 vols., $2.50. BARTLETT, 33 B. 22d St., 





WANTED—Names of persons interested in study 
of journalism or literature; I have somethin, 
their advantage. Address RICHARD WIL- 


KBNS, Box 160, Times, 
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termined that his son, 
longevity, 


even though missing 
should not be lacking in knowl- 


edge of the science of sciences. Honoré 
was accordingly articled to the law, the 
hated early mistress of so many literary 
geniuses, the last hope of parents cursed 





with sons of originality or genius. 1 
deep reluctance, Balzac was 
to perceive the folly of opposing 
will, and for three years he 
ss diligently to the 
profession. Then he 
and flatly refused to take 


Jespite 
wise enough 
his father's 
applied himself 
study of his 
revolted 


more or le 


chosen 


advantage of the 


favorable opening which had presented it- 
self. “No, I will be a writer,” be cried; 


a poet, the succ 
neille!"’ This 


Moliére 
announcement aroused not 


‘essor of and Cor- 


only skepticism, but also consternation, 
since the embryo poet's father had been 
retired from active employment and had 





financial lo 
last in 


in addition suffered 
But argument vain, and at 
desperation his parents decided to give 
the chance to learn the depth of his folly. 
After all, a taste of suffering would quickly 
bring him to his senses, A miserable 
ret, therefore, with a bed, a 
three chairs found near the 
Library, and Honoré was installed 
to commence his fight with the 
munificent allowance of $15 a 
Thereupon the family removetl to 
Parisis, in the neighborhood of P 
left him to his own devices. 


severe s. 


was in 
him 


gar- 
table, and 
was Arsenal 
therein 
world on the 
month. 
Ville 


aris, and 


him 
ability. 


were decreed 
his lack of 


Two years’ probation 
in which to demonstrate 


The prospect was hardly cheering for the 
boy of twenty, but with the inflexible de- 
termination to win, he seized his pen and 
set to work. But Minerva was unwilling 
High thoughts, grand conceptions filled his 
mind, but refused to fill the paper before 
him. Night after night did the young hermit 
sit throughout the jong, cold hours of dark 
ness, bending over his desk, in the vain 
effort to wring the secret of life from his 








own immature soul, to hew a way for him- 
self through the tangle of a young man's 
fancies. The picture is pitiful, worthy of 
Balzac’s own pen, as he himself later 
showed in “La Peau de Chagrin.”” What 
end to this unequal struggle could there be 
save failure? But though failure came, its 
coming was never acknowledged by Balzac 
himself. “ re has broken out,"’ he writes 





his sister, “at No. 9 Rue Lesdéguéres, in 


the head of a ge boy, and the engines 
have not been able to extinguish it. He is in 
love with a fair woman whom he does not 


know; they say she lives at the Sign of 
the Four Nations, at the end of the 
of Arts. She is called Glory.” Tt 
nothing could extinguish the fire of 
burning in his soul, not 
of tife. Tirele 


Bridge 
was true, 
genius 


even lack of the 





necessaries s, undaunted, he 





kept at work in his garret, his only at- 
tendant being ‘“* Moi-méme,”’ a scurvy serv- 
ant indeed, if his master is to be believed 


But at last the 
which he 
to his sister 


great subject is found for 
seeking, and he 


is on the high 


writes 
road to 


has been 
that he 





glory. ‘‘Cromwell" is to be his “‘ cheval de 
bataille.” but he is to be a winged steed 
the star of Cerneille is threatened with 
eclipse. The plot of his great tragic poem 
Balzac forwards to Laura in a letter thrill- 
ing with enthusiasm and hope. This is no 
every-day present nor a slight proof of 
friendship which I hereby give thee,” he 


assist at the birth 


this 
fearful countenance, 


chance to 
of genius.’’ But 
strange and 
end of his 
home to 
tragedy 


writes, ‘' the 
alas, child of genius 
was of a 
and when at the 
Balzac returned 
earned triumph, his 
tatingly condemned by the 
ily and friends called to attend 
‘“‘He writes a good hand, make 
ist,’ exclaimed the frankest of his hearers. 
Balzac appealed from this judgment to that 
of a professor of literature, 
only affirmed, * Le 
literature 


apprenticeship 
enjoy a_ well- 
was unhesi- 
council of fam- 
its reading 


him a copy- 


neighboring 
to find the sentence 
anything 


the 





author try 
* Well, I simply 
that’s all,”’ cried the indomitable 
forthwith he set to work 
penny-dreadfuls at the rate 
‘IT ean neither think nor work, and yet T 
must write, write every day, to win that 
independence which they refuse me.” In this 
hard school, however, Balzac’s powers were 
ripening: he was eating the bread 
row, it is true, but he was thereby 
to know the “‘ heavenly powers.” 
years’ unremitting, ill-paid 


except 


haven't talent for poetry, 
youth, and 
grinding out 


of two a month. 


of sor- 
learning 
After two 
work, he re- 


turned to Paris, and almost immediately 
entered, with borrowed money, on the pub- 
lication of the French classics in a one- 
volume eeries. The idea may have been 
meritorious, but, unfortunately, no one 
bought the books. To retrieve this mis- 
fortune, Balzac plunged into fresh under- 
takings. assuming the burden of a printing 
establishment and tpe foundry. But this 


was more than even he could carry without 
capital, and at the end of 1827 he found 
himself forced to turn his business over to 
a friend, who forthwith proceeded to realize 
the fortune rendered possible by his prede- 
cessor, Again at a later period, through 
inability to keep his own council, Balzac 
lost the opportunity to gain riches in the 
exploitation of the abandoned mines of Sar- 
dinia. At the age of twenty-eight he now 
found himself face to face with the world, 
with a crushing burden of debt on his shoul- 
ders, and with no one to look to except 
himself. But he was unconquerable, sleep- 
ing on the waves that would have ingulfed 
other men, to awake with renewed energy. 
Already “ Les Chouans” had made ite ap- 
pearance, the first of his novels to bear his 
name and the first to attract attention, 
written during the months of mental agony 
when business failure stared him in the 
face, 
Balzac’s mind has been fittingly called a 
sea; it was inexhaustible in ideas and proj- 
ects. Already the characters and scenes of 
the great series, “La Comédie Humaine,” 


were gestating in his imagination, although 
he had not yet risen to the conception of 
the colossal undertaking. For several years 
he groped blindly after the idea, 
whose existence he divined, which he 
could not formulate. At influence 


central 
but 
first the 


of Scott was strong upon him, and he 
lreamed of becoming the Scott of the 
French nation; of painting its history in a 
great series of novels. Almost the unique 
outcome, however, of this idea was the 
moderately successful work, ‘‘ Sur Cather- 
ine de Médicis,"” which appeared soon after 
‘Les Chouans.” It was not long before 
talzac perceived that his true field lay im- 


mediately around him in the France of his 
own time, not in the recesses of history, 
which no genius can ever thoroughly illu- 
mine. His novels now began to appear in 


Maison du Chat 
1 Peau de Chagrin,” “ Le 
de Tours,” ‘Le Médecin de C 


rapid succession—" La Qui 


Pelote,"’ Curé 





ampagne,” 





** Lou's Lambert, Engénie Grandet’’—and 
mer of discernment grew aware that a new 
force had come into the world of letters. 
Balzac’s aim was nothing less than the 
study of contemporary life under all its 


multiforr manifestations. ‘Je n’écris pas 
ines filles,” he said, and it 


‘ veilles filles "’ who exist 


pour les jet was 


natural that the 


in every age in the guise of critics, should 
be outraged in their holiest feelings. In the 
year 18 Balzac decided upon interconnect- 





iaracters of his various novels so 
as to form a society, and from this it 
but a step to the final 
’ although the 
edition of 1842. 
had collected 
title “ Etudes 
various 
Life,” ** Provincial 
“ Parisian Life '’—the 


ing the ¢ 
was 
conception of * La 
was not used 
that 
his novels under 


Moeurs,”’ di 


Comédic 
intil the 


name 

Before time, 
however, he 
the general des 
vided 


‘ Private 


those of 
Life,” and 
typifying in a 
f human life from 
military 


into scenes "’ 
series 
general way the period 

boyhood to old age. The 


scenes of 


and political life were intended as a supple- 
ment to the first part of the work, being 
studies of life in mass as played upon by 
great ideas. The whole was to find its cul- 
mination in the *‘ Etudes Philosophiques " 


and the “ 
With the 


Etudes Analytiques.” 


publication of “ Les Chouans” 


Balzac may be 1id to have begun his true 
literary career, since, as he himself says, 
the forty previous volumes had been writ- 


ten simply ‘‘to get his hand in.” Fame 
from him, but 
last 
winning 


withheld 
before he at 
efforts in 


could no longer be 


many years elapsed suc- 


ded by unremitting 











for himself absolute financial independence. 
Fame came to him whi yet young, but 
love, for which, with fame, he had uttered 
co ardent a wish, deferred her smile till he 
was dying. Fate seemed to take the view 
that in endowing Balzac with genius she 
had canceled all further obligations toward 
him, and that he therefore had no claim 
upon the fulfillment of fortune’s pledges 
“7 would not live your life,”’ said Balzac's 


secretary, ‘ for the fame of Byron and Na- 
poleon combined.” He might have said: 
even fer the fame of Balzac him- 


Not 
elf” 
WHITLOCK 


WILLIAM WALLACE 


Miss Woolson’s Peter Trone. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 


Your “note” in the issue of the 17th 
trikes a responsive chord in the apprecta- 
tive notice of the Wisconsin dog, ‘the 
Hon. Peter Stirling.”” I would slightly vary 
the quotation from ‘The Merchant of 
Venice’ and say: ‘He who has no love for 
inimals in his heart is fit for treason, strat- 
gems, and spoils.” 

Whoever has visited Abbotsford and seen 
the loving care bestowed in the burial of 
Seott’s favorite dogs beneath the library 
windows, will have no patience with the 
prude—or crude—protest recently reported 
from some village cemetery where objection 


made, in behalf of adjoining 
inst the 
the limits of a 
dogs and men 


latter 


was human 
a dog within 
Verily, if the 
up in 
lack a 


dust, agi interment of 


family plot. 
were set 


would 


lives of same 
contrast, many of the 
burial spot! 

The name of the dog, in 
Miss first 


your notice, re- 


ealls Woolson's book, “ The Old 











Stone House,” in which a dog appears as 
‘Peter Trone, Esq.,” and again, with the 
dignity of age in her last work, ‘ Horace 
Chase.” He speaks for himself in the first, 
where he says: 
The world should remember a canine 
Has a heart in his breast 
If you kne ull you never would say mine 
Was worse than the rest. 
Then help me to gain the position 
To which I aspire, 
And grant this poor dog-geral petition 
Of Peter Trone, Esquire"! 
G. P. K. 
Cooperstown, N. ¥. Feb 20, 1900. 


What Prof. Cuan Would Prefer. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

In your isue of Feb. 3 there is a commu- 
nication from Miss Oreola Williams on 
“Training That Would Give Us Better 
Poetry.” For one sentence thereof credit is 
given to “a profesor who has an interna- 
tional reputation.” To those Cornell stu- 
dents who have heard the lectures of this 


(Corson,) not only that one sen- 
tence, but most of the entire communica- 
tion, must seem strangely familiar. Is ft 
not possible that, when the statements re- 
ferred to are printed, Prof. Corson might 
prefer to have them all appear over his own 
signature? TWO CORNELLIANS. 
New York, Feb, 7, 1900. 


professor, 


English Newspapers. 


According to the latest census of the 
newspapers published in the British Isles 
there were 2,473. London had 521 and the 






provincial press enumbered — 1,052. There 
were altogether 1,685 magazines and 6S4 
quarterly reviews published in Great Britain 
and Ireland. There have been recent addi- 
tigns made to illustrated journals in Lon- 
don, The last aspirants.to public favor are 
The King, The Spear, and The Sphere. In 
war times the pictorial paper always cgurts 
the eye. There are some 15 illustrate? pa- 
pers in London to-day. It remains to be 
seen whether there ig a place for so many. 
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Can She Reason? 
A Famous 


Correspondence. 


Published by 
THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


A self- -acknowledged cynic makes 
the attack and fifty men and 
women all over the land rise in 
protest. Here are examples of 
what they say: 

“ Women Should Think More and Talk Less.” 

“* Man’s World Needs a Woman.” 

“No Woman Ever Thinks Abstractly.” 

“ Men Talk Too Much.” 

“ To Be Personal ls a Feminine Trait.” 

** Woman’s Nature Is Untrained.” 

‘« Few Women Are Calm and Logical.” 

“ There Are Other Shams Besides Pillow Shams.” 


An unusually entertaining and attractive 
book, Every woman should read it. It will 
find a ready sale. Reprinted from The New 
York Times Saturday Review. 

Sold by THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY 
25 CENTS PER COPY. 
Limited Edition. Order at Once. 


iH. RIDER HAGGARD’S 


POPULAR 
HISTORY OF THE 


TRANSVAAL 


has gone into a Srd Edition 
and is selling like hot cakes. 


At All Bookstores, $1.00. 


NEW AMSTERDAM BOOK CO. 
TWO SUMMER GIRLS AND I 




































By Theodore Burt Sayr With fix 
lustration by Frederic The rabus 
Cloth, $1.25 
= reader will find it hardly poss 
himself io the volatile an 
* * One remarks here 
at least the smartness o 
le are nodern ne i 
n, and 
eould be a 
Ready Shortly 


The New Yorkers and Other People 





By Frances Aymar Mathews, author of ‘A Mar- 
ried Man,’ &« l2mo. Cloth. $1.50. 
The Soul and The Hammer 
A Tale of Paris. By Lina Bartlett Ditson, author 
of W ale wska,’ Ke 12m Cloth 25 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


GODFREY A. S. WIENERS, 


662 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
for the Press. 


All work between 
ene Author and Publisher, 
REVERENCES: Noah Brooks. Mrs 


Barton Harrison, Mrs. JuliaWard 
Howe, W. D. Howells, Thos. Nel- 


For NEW BOOKLET 80a Page, Charlies weaies War- 
send stamp to ner, Mary E. Wilkins and others 


st A. RRESSER, aareeiet, 200 Pierce Bidg., 





Vin . CRITICISM, 
IRE VISION DISPOSAL. 
Thorough Preparatioa 








Please mention the N.Y. Times Copley Sq., Boston, Mass. 
Books When caikiiune phense ask 
at fox MR. GRANT, 


Liberal 
Discounts, 


Whenever you need a book, 
nddress MR. GRANT. 







Before buying books write for quotations An 
assortment of catalogues and spec slips of 
books at reduced j *s sent for 10-cent stamp. 

. BE. GRANT, Books. 
23 W. 42d St e . NEW YORK. 


Mention this adverlisement and receive a 





TO AUTHORS, 






WBHP want literary and musical manuscripts; 
large royalties paid ‘:o writers. 1899 has pro- 
duced three great novels ke third is ‘* Chick- 
ens Come Home to R * 23. 






WRIGHT & COMPANY, Publishers, 











1,3868-70 Broadway, N Y. City. 
BOOKS ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUP- 
plied, no matter on what subject Write me 
I can get any book ever publ od. The most 
expert book finders extant Piease state wants. 
When in England call and inspect my 50,000 rare 
books. BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John 


Bright St., Birmingham. England. 





of famons 

versons — BOUGHT AND SOLD 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
1125 Broadway, New York. 
SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 
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FIRST EDITION OF THE TAL- 

MUD IN ENGLISH, 
Fight volumes of “' Festiv .’ and one, ** Eth- 
ies of Judaism,"" on sale. Jurisprudence "’ in 





$3.00 per volume. Particulars from NEW 
1,382 Sth Av., N. Y. City. 


press. 
TALMUD PUB, CO., 





An Ark full of Rare, Ol ‘and Curious 
Books. Write for Catalogue. Noah | 
Morrison, 893 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 








POSITION AS READER OR EDITOR'S ASSIST- 
ant wanted by experienced male writer. Muy, 
Box 198, Times Office. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


A New Volume of College Stories. 

Harvard, Yale, Vassar, and Princeton 
have, each contributed their scenes for one 
or more volumes of undergraduate stories, 
and now it is-Smith’s-turn. “ Smith Col- 
lege Stories,” by Josephine Dodge Daskam, 
is in press at Charles Scribner’s Sons. Some 
of the titles of the ten tales which make 
up the book are ‘“ The Emotions of a Sub- 
Guard,” “A Case of Interference,” “ Miss 
Biddle of Bryn Mawr,” and “ The Evolution 
of Evangeline.” They are said to be some- 
thing more than tales of mere fiction; they 
have not only a purpose, but are realistic, 
vividly portraying what the undergraduate 
life of many thousands of American young 
women really is in its varied phases, illus- 
trating their ambitions, manners, occupa- 
tions, and traits. 


Parton Found No Women Humorists. 


Possibly the following extract from the 
preface to ‘‘The Humorous Poetry of the 
English Language,’ by James Farton, has 
been overlooked by some of the readers of 
Tue Times SATURDAY REVIEW who have 
recently been discussing a very interesting 
topic. Although the volume is generous in 
the quantity of its contents, the editor 
says: “ The design of the projector of this 
volume was that it should contain the 
best of the shorter humorous poems of the 
literature of England and the United States. 
2° * * An unexpected feature of the book 
is that there is not a line in it by a femate 
hand. The alleged foibles of the fair have 
given occasion to libraries of comic verse; 
yet, with diligent search, no humorous 
poems by women have becn found which 
are of merit sufficient to give them claim 
to a place in a collection like this. That 
lively wit and graceful gayety, that quick 
perception of the absurd, which ladies are 
continually displaying in their conversation 
and correspondence never, it seems, sug- 
gest the successful epigram or inspire happy 
satirical verse.” 


Napoleon on Drunkenness. 

In (he second installment of De, O' Meara’s 
hitherto unpublished “ Talks With Napo- 
leyn at St. Helena,” which will be present- 
ed in the March Century, the conqueror of 
half the world announces thot he was cnhly 
crunk once in his life. “I drank three bot- 
tles of Burgundy, and ws completely 
drunk. Oh, how sick I was the next day! I 
wonder how a man who once gets drunk 
can ever think of doing it again. Such 
headache, yomiting, and general sickness! 
I was nearly dead for two days.” Agaia, 
Sir Hudson Lowe, the Governor of St. Hele- 
na, is thus described by his imperial pris- 
oner: 


He is a bad man, and, I believe, though 
perhaps I may be mistaken, ec:pable of any 
crime, * * * C'est le comble de l'injistice 
du gouvernement Angtais to send out such 
a man—a Prussian, not an Englishman, a 
hangman, (un boja,) un galeriano. He is 
only fit to have charge of convicts or gal- 
ley slaves. (Here he repeated, “ Le crime 
sur son visage.’’) 

He must be truly a hangman who would 
unnecessarily increase the miseries of peo- 
ple situated like us. already too unhappy. 
A_man devoid of humanity or heart. He 
adds insult to injuries. The English Gov- 
ernment sends out everything they think I 
may want, but coming through his hands, 
from his manner, it appears rather an insult 
than a benefit. ‘‘ Generally,” said he, “in 
the English, even the bad ones, you will see 
something good in the countenance, but this 
man has something so horrid, hangman- 
like, repugnant in his crime-committing, 
down countenance that I cannot describe. 
It makes my teeth almost chatter to look 
at him. He is conscious of evil, for he can- 
not look you in the face.” 


A Boston Publisher Moves to New 


York. 


of the Boston publishing 
house of T. Y. Crowell & Co. to New York, 
following, as It the reorganization of 
the Authors’ Club of the “ Hub,"’ may seem 
to some to signify much. At least it marks 
a step upward in an honorable business ca- 
reer. The firm began as a bookbinding es- 
tablishment in 1844, and was, in a way, the 
pioneer in cloth bindings in this country. 
For many years the firm, which actually 
had its origin in the bookbinding business 
of Benjamin Bradley, bound all the books 
published by the old-time publishers of Bos- 
ton—Ticknor & Fields, Phillips, Sampson & 
Co., Crosby & Nichols, Dutton, and many 
others. In 1875 Mr. Crowell came to New 
York and opened a publishing house at 714 
Broadway, while he still retained his bind- 
ine business in Boston. Here were pub- 
lished the volumes known as “ Crowell's Red 
Line Poets.” The recent move 126 and 
428 Broadway, this city, now brings the 
two branches of the publishing business un- 
der the same roof. Among the more sue- 
cessful books published Mr. Crowell in 
recent years are the * Library of Econom- 
ics,"" edited by Prof. Ely; the Rev. J. R 
Milier’ works, Sarah K. Bolton's 
Warren Le war books, and several 
series of standard authors, including trans 
latio from French, German, and Rus- 
sian 
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does, 


to 


by 


books, 


e Goss’s 
the 


literary menagerie 
itself for the Spring 
race public favor. “ Her Ladyship’s 
Elephant,” evidently believing that his 
weight entitles him to a good handicap over 
his competitor, “ His Lordsnip’s 
Leopard,” has moved into his tenth impres- 
While “ The Gadfly,’ 
will perhaps judge 
lofty stand of twenty-one 
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Holt & 


be preparing 
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to 
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sion * being hors con- 
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editions, 


cours 


Ernest Seton-Thompson, 
Animals I Have Known,” and other vol- 
umes kindred topics, will have a new 
story in the April Scribner's, illustrated by 
his own drawings, and entitled *‘ The Kang- 
aroo Rat.” 


author of “ Wild 


on 


“Richard Carvel" is shortly to be trans- 
lated into German. Recent travelers from 
the East write that this book is being wide- 
ly read by the Americans and English in 
the Philippines and having a pro- 
longed run in Hongkong, Bombay, and Cal- 
eutta. It too, occupying the at- 
tention of critics in Australia, 


is also 


is, serious 


In a recent review of R. H. Russell's edi- 
tion of “ The Life and Deatn of Mr. Bad- 
man’ it was said that-the illustrators of 
this work, the brothers Rhead, had also, 
together with Frederick Rhead, ‘Illustrated 





| mony and deliberation. 





| by Mr. Hearst. 


| pictures 


| have 
; med 
| disguise 


an edition of “Pilgrim’s Progress,” pub- 
Nished by the Scribners. This was a mis- 
take. The elaborate and artistic cdition of 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress,” illustrated by George, 
Louis, and Frederick Rhead, was issued by 
The Century Company. . 


A Canadian edition is Deing published of 
Harris Dickson's “ Black Wolf's Breed,” 
the latest successful piece of historical 
romance from the press of the Bowen-Mer- 
rill Company, 


The Century Company is printing a large 
new edition of ‘* Hugh Wynne.”’ This book, 
by Dr. Weir Mitchell, although now for 
more than two years on the market, has a 
constantly increasing sale. Of late the 
calls for it have been particularly numer- 
ous, 


G. P. Putnam's Sons are publishing the 
fifth volume of “‘ The Life and Correspond- 
ence of Rufus King,” edited by his grand- 


| son, Charles R. King. The sixth volume 


will bé the last of the work, 


A new book of poems by Henry van Dyke 


| is in active preparation at Charles Scrib- 


ner’s Sons. It will be entitled “ The Toil- 
ihg of Felix, and Other Poems,” and will in- 
clude, besides the verses which give the 
title to the book, “ Vera,” “ The Echo in 
the Heart,” ‘Another Chance,” ‘“ The 
Angler's Reveille,” ‘‘ The River of Dreams,” 
&e. 

Col. Richard J. Hinton, editer and biog- 
rapher of the poet Richard Realf, has re- 
cently arranged with Messrs. Crame & Co. 
of Topeka, Kan., publishers of the late Col. 
Henry Inman's valuable and interesting 
books on the Far and Older West, for the 
arrangement by him of an Interesting little 
booklet which will contain some thirty-five 
or forty of Realf's poems, mostly unpub- 
lished heretofore, in book form at least. 
Realf was an active participant for nearly 
a year in the memorable Free State struggle 
in Kansas, as his friend and literary exec- 
utor, Col. Hinton, was for a much longer 
period. The poet was a singer as well as 


| a fighter in that prelude to the civil war, as 


his biographer was one of the foremost of 
the young Northern men and writers who 
made history there as well as wrote its 
chronicies for the Northern press. About a 


| score of Realf's Kansas poems are of his- 


torical value, relating to incidents which his 
editors will properly elucidate. The little 
book of about 100 duodecimo pages will be a 
contribution alike to poetry and history, 


Paul Du Chaillu, who is now in the city, 
expects to place in the hands of his pub- 


| lishers in a few days the manuscript of his 


work on the “ Animals of the Great 
African Forest.” Of animals he says: 
“From close obs -rvation and persistent 
study I have arrived at the conclusion that 
animals, birds, reptiles, ants, spiders, &c., 
possess powers of great apprehension and 
prevision as to the future, and that creat- 
ures of the same species have common un- 
derstanding together, either by voice signs 
or other ways unknown to man, Otherwise 
they could not act with such mutual har- 


new 


NOTES FROM BOSTON. 

BOSTON, Feb. 21.—There is to be at least 
one more book on the Spanish-American 
war, for Messrs. Little, Brown & an- 
nounce for early publication ‘‘ The Down- 
fall of Spain,"’ by Mr. H. W. Wilson, tke 
author of “ Ironciads in Action."” The im- 
mense cleverness of many of the hastily 
prepared books of 1898 and 1800 does not 
disguise their unavoidable imperfections, 
and Mr. Wilson, having the advantage given 
by the official reports, Spanish and Ameri- 
ean, and the published narratives of Spanish 
and American ofiicers, possesses great ad- 
vantages over any of his predecessors. 
Plans and maps will accompany the text, 
and also a large number of illustrations, 
among them the series of photographs taken 
The work is to be not only 
scientific, dealing with the 


Co. 


historical but 


| inferences to be drawn from the results of 


the actions and from the behavior of the 


' vessels and men engaged. 


firm announces “ The British 
Army,” by a Lieutenant Colonel, and thir- 
teen full-page plates and other full-page 
will come none too soon for the 
curious in military matters, now much ex- 
ercised by the uniforms seen in portraits of 
living Generals. So many are their coats, 
various their headgear, that a lifetime 


The same 


80 


seems necessary for the acquirement of suf- 
' ficient knowledge to distinguish them, and 


of them 
crosses, 

to 
her- 


full dress the greatest 
many well-earned 
stars, and ribbons wherewith 
themselves that one needs a 

ald’s knowledge to read their portraits. 
Very few British officers know the badges 
customs, and privileges of many regiments 
except their own, and this book will make 
its American reader as wise as most of 
them. It is to be bound in khaki, to wh'eh 
spelling, be it said with thankfulness, the 
k lish papers have returned after a few 
weeks of error caused by the printer of 
“The Absent-Minded Baggar.’’ The intro- 
dnuetion will be written by Major Gen. John 
Frederick Maurice, the son of Frederick 
Denison Maurice and author of his biogra- 
phy, and also of many military works. Gen 
Maurice is commanding Woolwich, unless 
he has been sent elsewhere very lately. 

For a week or two a pleasant little book 
has been in private circulation, and now 
appears on the booksellers’ counters, whence 
it fs hoped that it will disappear rapidly. 
Its title is “‘ Daisy, the Autobiography of a 
Cat," and its author Is one of the aged 
sisters whese quaint, old-fashioned dolls 
have for many years been regarded as es- 
sential to peace in a well-regulated Boston 
nursery. The two ladies, having been rearea 
in affluence, and unlearned in the ways of 
the advanced female, found themselves 
some years ago reducedsto poverty, but, 
membering how successful they had 
in dressing dolls for young friends, 
thought that perkaps a road to earning 
money might lie in that direction, To. sel} 
their wares to an,ordinary toy dealer would 
have meant starvation, but they were dis- 
played in a shop little frequented by bar- 
gain hunters, and where nobody would nat- 
urally expect to find a doll, a fair price was 
put upon them, and they reaped all the 


when in 


so clasps, 


re- 
been 
they 


-of a manuscript, which had lain 








| 


Profit. But the years brought less and les» 
strength for even this work, and last year 
the dolls were few, and yet ong had wl 
uy 
been idle. Then they bethoug' neglected 
for many a Winter, and after some revrit- 
ing brought it to the friend who had sold 
the dolls for them. He, up to that time, 
innocent of the wicked ways of book pro- 
ducing, undertook to issue it for them, and 
accomplished the ‘work with the infinite 
trouble that» waits upon the amateur pub- 
lisher. A number of coptes sufficient to pay 
the binder’s and printer's bills, both kindly 
made very modest, were privately sold, and 
now the author and her sister are anxiously 
waiting their harvest. The book is worth 
reading, but its recommendation to Boston 
is that it was written by one of the ladies 
“who make those delightful dolls, you 
know.” 

Messrs, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will have 
“4 Danois Pioneer,” by Mr. Rowland E. 
Robinson, among their Spring novels. It is 
the story of Gran’ther Hill’s youth, the 
Gran’ther Hill whose old age in “ Danois 
Folks" is so humorous and yet so full of 
pathos to those who know and love the 
rural New Englander. He was one of Ethan 
Allen's comrades, and unless Vermont and 
New England have greatly changed the 
book will repeat the success of ‘ Green 
Mountain Boys” forty-five years ago. Al- 
len’s summens for the surrender of Ticon- 
deroga if one of the bright spots in the 
school histories, for there the small boy 
finds himself allowed to say somethirg au- 
dacious in sound, and at first he reads about 
Allen as he would read about a pirate. 
Afterward he reads from pride. Mr. Rob- 
inson has very carefully ‘examined all the 
remaining evidence as to pioneer life In Ver- 
mont and describes it vividly. 

The breaking of a shaft at Riverside de- 
layed The Atlantic this month, and inter- 
fered with the complete fulfillment of the 
enormous advance orders of “To Have and 
to Hold.” The first order, sent out Friday 
night, wes exhausted Monday noon, and 
then came a season of waiting, during 
which advanes orders accumulated, both at 
the publishers’ and at the booksellers’, and 
innocent individual buyers helplessly asked. 
* How can a new book be out of print?” 


The Cherokee Bible.* 


Mr. George E. Foster in his “Story of 
the Cherokee Bible "’ gives many interesting 
facts in relation to the Cherokees and how 
their civilization began. Mr. Foster says 
that there are two kinds of Indians, the 
good Indian and the bad one. There are 
also two classes of white men, “ the good 
white man and the bad white man.” If a 
comparison be made between the two, the 
author thinks that the bad white man “is 
the meaner of the two.” 

Accounting for some of the legends of the 
Cherokees, Mr. Foster traces them to a 
comparativeiy modern source, In 1528 the 
Spaniards made an expedition into Florida. 
The expedition came to grief and many 
lives were lost. In the company was a 
young Spanish officer, Cabeza de Vacca. 
His life was spared. and he spent eight 
years among the Southern Indians. Did de 
Vacca teach these Indians and tell them 
the stories of Genesis? How nearly do the 
Indian legends agree with the Biblical nar- 
rative? 

* All kinds ef theories have been ad- 
vanced to explain how these barbarous In- 
dians had a knowledge of the things writ- 
ten by Moses, when no missionary had been 
among them and the stories had not been 
translated into the Indian tongue.” It is 
hardly safe to adopt too readily a theory of 
this character, as accounting for the origin 
of the Cherokee stories. There is a certain 
substratum of resemblance to found in 
many of the beliefs of uncivilized 
That of the flood is more or less common. 
Providing that the Cherokees had some 
slight idea of the to be found in 
Genesis, as Mr. Foster writes: 

The point should not be overlooked that 
whatever religious belief the Cherokees 
have had for 212 years was solely due to 
this Spanish Catholic. And right here I de- 
sire to express appreciation of Catholic mis- 
sionary work umong the Indians. The 
Catholics have always been pioneers in mis- 
sionary work amceng the red men. The 
Lord seems to have always used them to 
open the way for the missionaries of Bibli- 
eal Christianity. So, with me, thank God 
for the work of Reman Catholics in this 
field. 

After influences, the Cherokee 
religious progress ‘‘ was Germanic or Mora- 
vian.”” In 1730 the Moravians came to 
America and began work on the Cherokees. 
At first the task of the Moravian was a dif- 
ficult one. After a long period the Cherokee 
adopted in a measure the new teachings. 
Mr. Fester brings into prominence the la- 
bors of the Rev, Samuel A. Worcester. 


Born when the 


be 


races, 


stories 


Catholic 


Cherokees were 
barians, he gave to them a Bible and hymn 
book and started them on to civilization.” 
To Worcester is due the translation of the 
Bible into Cherokee. Near the close of his 
life he suffered from a long and painful 
malady, but with undaunted courage he 
kept on with his work. What did most for 
the advancement of the Cherokee was the 
invention of an alphabet. In 1815 Worcester 
was at He was graduated from 
Andover in 1822. Just then Se-quo-yah, a 
Cherokee Indian, invented an alphabet 
adapted to the use of his own people. The 
author writes: 

It was a long time before the Cherokees 
were willing te accept Se-quo-yah's alpha- 
bet. I have been told that the chiefs of the 
nation, his neighbors, and even Se-quo-yah’'s 
own wife calleG him a fool (in Cherokee) 
for making all those strange marks on pa- 
per. But at last he succeeded in convincing 
all of the reality of his inventions. His al- 
phabet was accepted, and then he was de- 
clared from the council house to be their 
great schoolmaster, prophet, and chief, and 
won much favor of the Great Spirit. 
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1828. In the volume to be found 
legends of the as collected 
tween 1817 and 1847. The notes on Cherokee 
bibliography are of great value. 
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THE STORY OF THE CHEROKEBD BIBLE. 
George E, Foster. Second edition 
Ithaca, N. Y.: Democrat Press. 
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|BEST OF THE THREE 


Readers Give Views as to “Richard 
Carvel,” “Janice Meredith,” and 
“ Hugh Wynne.” 


i 


al 


The Toss of a Cent, For All Are 
Good. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

I have no doubt you will have as many 
different views as you have writers to “ An 
appeal to our readers” relative to the 
question as to which is the best book, 
“Hugh Wynne,” “Richard Carvel,” or 
“Janice Meredith.’ To the question, 
“Which of the three would you sooner keep 
for your library and a rereading, if you 
could have but one?” I should answer, “I 
do not know.” Each has its charm, and 
while the period covered by each is the 
Revolution, they illustrate in the main sep- 
arate fields and give three distinet pictures. 
In “Hugh Wynne” we have Philadeiphia 
and its neighborhood, with its people, cus- 
toms, costumes, and peculiar characters 
istics brought out in strong force. In the 
latter part of the story, the hero, like the 
Same personage in “ Janice Meredith,” is 
on Washington's staff. “You pay your 
money and take your choice.” 

In “ Richard Carvel” the scene is started 
in Maryland, carried to sea, where it intro- 
duces us to Paul Jones and the navy, (2 
giving us a glimpse of the condition of our 
sea force at that period, and then to Eng- 
land. The story at this part of the book, 
where it shows Charles Fox, the Ministers 
of the English Administration, Parliament, 
and historical personages, is peculiarly in- 
teresting, as it covers a new field for stories 
of this character to American readers, If 
the author had used more of the period’s 
vernacular instead of to-day’s he would 
have made a stronger story and one of 
greater charm. 

In “ Janice Meredith" we have New Jer- 
sey as the scene of the greater part of the 
story, with Princeton, Trenton, and Mon- 
mouth battlefields encircling old New 
Brunswick as the central attraction, finally 
taking us to Philadelphia and Virginia, 
closing up at Yorktown, and the curtain 
dropping at New Brunswick as a finish. In 
the story the arousing of the patriotic 
spirit, the Toryism of some of the people, 
and the “rag-tag” condition of the Conti- 
nental Army are shown in detail, making a 
very strong picture. 

The love story of each of the books has its 
separate - attractions. While swayed at 
times, first for one, then the other, I think 
“ Richard Carvel” in this particular pre- 
sents the most picturesque picture. 

In the stories, as a whole, it is the toss 
of a cent which we take. They are all good 
and worth preserving. da. ho wie 


New York, Feb. 11, 1900. 


No Doubt About “Janice Mere- 
dith.” 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

The very interesting discussion wnich has 
arisen regarding the relative merits of the 
three late historical novels, namely, “ Hugh 
“Wynne,” “ Richard Carvel,” and “ Janice 
Meredith,” leads me to contribute my 
opinion. 

Having carefully read each of the above- 
mentioned novels as published, f{ 
do not hesitate to say that I consider the 
historical novel ‘ Janice Meredith " superior 
in many ways to the tw) cthers, and, while 
all three interest me greatly, I do feel 
that Mr. Ford's story of our Revolution, 
not excepting references to -our first 
President, far in advance of the other 
two, not only from a literary standpoint, 
but from the quaiity of its historical core 
rectness. LOUIS SHERMAN JOHNSON. 

Hartford, Conn., Feb, 12, 1900. 


Wants More Like “ Janice Mere- 
dith.” 


Times Saturday Review: 


as s00" 


his 


is 


To The 
In your correspondent ‘ A. 
asking for opinions on the respective merits 
of “Hugh Wynne,” “ Janice Meredith,” and 
“Richard Carvel,”” I would “* Janice 
Meredith.” It is such a clear, almost pho- 
tographically, written story It as 
blaze of sunlight, the stirring, inter- 
esting times when the young Colonies were 
awakening to the birth of liberty. It is 
like a picture of Millais—every figure stands 
out distinctly, every character strongly 
drawn no mawkish sentimental- 
ity; there is no vulgar sensuality; there is 
no fashionable self-analysis; but it is just 
a plain, healthy novel, and if there 
books like that written the American 
youth would understand better the history 
of their country in struggle to be the 
grandest Republic. VERITAS. 
New York, Feb. 12, 


“Hugh Wynne”: and “Richard 
Carvel” Side by Side, 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Dr. Mitchell has made us so delightfully 
acquainted with some of the historical per- 
the Revolution that, although 
Carvel" may, from a literary 
be 2 book, yet the 
made in reading 
“Hugh Wynne,’ together with the fact 
that many people‘prefer the story of the 
struggle for liberty on the land rather than 
on the will always make Dr. Mitchell's 
book the greater favorite. In the two books 
imilarities that make the super- 
think that is an imita- 
tion of the other. Most of the similarities 
| are those whch would naturally occur in 
any American historical fiction of that. pe- 
‘ riod. ‘“ Hugh Wynne” and “ Richard Car- 
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vel” should stand side by side on the book- 

shelf with “ Janice Meredith,” the most in- 

teresting of the three books. L. A. M. 
New York, Feb. 15, 1900, 


“Richard Carvel” First. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

In the order of their merit, the three 
novels should stand ‘Richard Carvel,” 
“Hugh Wynne,” “ Janice Meredith.’ The 
first is decidedly the best; the last is de- 
cidedly the 
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Little Rock, 12, 1900. 





“Hugh Wynne” the Most Original 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

While there are so many opinions in re- 
gard to the merits and demerits of popular 
novels, as there are thoughtful and critical 
readers of them, I am surprised that there 
should be any question as to which is the 
best of the recent novels that form a tri- 
ology of the colonial period. That, as a 
background, by the way, is becoming rather 
monotonous—the figures on its tapestry not 
a little shopworn, to commercial 
phrase. 

Decided by State lines, Pennsylvania and 
Maryland can claim in “Hugh Wynne” 


use a 


and “‘ Richard Carvel” the cleverest works 
of fiction the early history of each State 
has thus far suggested. As ‘a historic 


study of the men and times of the Revolu- 
tion,” “* Hugh Wynne” is incomparably the 
most thorough, graphically depicting some 
of the stirring scenes of the period, while, 


with the exception of the naval engage- 
ment, not described with the ability of 
Cooper, “‘ Richard Carvel"’ treats more of 


the earlier phases of colonial discontent, 


and “as a literary production" excels 
“Hugh Wynne,” while, in the opinion of 
the writer, ‘‘ Janice Meredith” is a poor 


and unsuccessful attempt to rival each. 
Of the first two, ‘‘ Hugh Wynne” has the 
mosi originality, Hugh Wynne himself be- 
ing less ot a stock hero than Richard 
Carvel, and although his lady love is a 
coquette of the type exaggerated in “ Rich- 
ard Carvel's”’ heroine, she is more woman- 
ly, and therefore more winning. In inter- 
esting incident and dramatic action, Mr. 
Churchill equals Dr. Mitchell, whom he sur- 
passes in style, and if he has borrowed a 
little of the canvas and atmosphere of 
“The Virginians,’ he has made some clever 
understudies that are all his own, especially 
in Paul Jones, Horace Walpole, and Charles 
James Fox. The episode of “the Jerusa- 
lem Chamber,” the ante-chamber, not of the 
great statesman, but of the spendthrift and 
gambler, is exceedingly well done. So, too, 
are the descriptions of social life in Mary- 
land, so full of life and color that to the 
reader the past becomes the present. The 
foppish tastes and aspirations of Paul Jones 
are amusingly told, nor is there anything 
inconsistent or undignified in the appear- 
ance of Col. Washington upon the scene, all 
he says and does being perfectly in keep- 
ing with the exalted character of the true 
George Washington. As for the incidents 
and characters in ‘‘ Janice Meredith,’’ many 
of them are most repulsive and give a poor 
impression of the patriot of “‘ the times that 
tried men’s souls,’’ according to Mr. Ford, 
a traitor and a deserter to and from both 
sides, by turn. The heroine, the coarse 
@aughter of a coarse father and shrewish 
mother, is, in delicacy of feeling and refine- 
ment, quite worthy of her parentage. She 
is willing to meet in barns, run away with, 
and marry any one of her several suitors. 
Nor does, according to her creator, the fre- 
quent kissing of her hand ct the most 
anxious and critical periods of his com- 
mand by Gen. Washington, or the beauty 
so constantly dwelt upon, succeed in making 
Janice attractive. The story, unnecessar- 
ily prolix, drags so heavily its weary length 
along that »ne is forced to the conclusion 
that Mr. Ford was often at a loss to know 
what to do with his puppets next. The de- 
scription of the gayety in Philadelphia dur- 
ing the English occupation, with Major An- 
dré cs master of revels, is obviously bor- 
rowed from ‘‘Hugh Wynne.” If it were 
not for his name upon the title page, who 
could believe that “‘ Janice Meredith" was 
written by the author of “ Tattle Tales of 
Cupid” and “The Story of an Untold 
Love?” L. F. G. 
Ithaca, N. Y., Feb. 11, 1900. 





Sermons for Young Men.” 


Nine years ago one of the teachers in the 
Church of the Holy Communion, “ with the 
earnest desire of reaching his boys, formed 
the Order of the Silver Cross.” Monthly 
meetings of the order have been held every 
month since its inception. Certain rules of 
conduct were inculcated. ‘‘ That the means 
employed might be more far-reaching and 
touch the lives of others, this last year the 
best men known to the writer were asked to 
deliver public addresses to young men on 
those things that most try and trouble 
young manhood, with the setting in church 
of a beautiful service and inspiring music.” 

In the volume entitled ‘‘Some Things 
That Trouble Young Manhood,” and collected 
by the Rev. W. W. Moir, there are to be 
found various sermons delivered before the 
order. The subjects treated of are “ Per- 
sonal Purity,”” by the Rev. Charles Cuth- 
bert Hall; “ The Observation of the Sab- 
bath,” by the Rev. E. Winchester Donald; 
“‘Gambling,”’ by the Rev. George Alexan- 
der; “Temperance,” by the Right Rev. 
Henry C. Potter; “ Patriotism,” by the 
Rev. Franklin Spencer Spalding; “ Profan- 
ity,” by the Rev. 8. M. Hamilton, and “ The 
Church,” by the Right Rev. William Cros- 
well Doane. 





*SOME THINGS THAT TROUBLE YOUNG 


MANHOOD. Eight Sermons leading 
men. New York: W. W. Moir, Churc! 
of Holy Communion. 4 ; , 
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‘LONDON LITERARY LETTER. 


Written for THe New York TIMES SATUR- 
DAY REVIEW by 
William L. Alden. 

LONDON, Feb. 12.—This year the Acad- 
emy has “vrowned” six books, each rep- 
resenting a department of literature, With 
the exception of the awards for poetry and 
for fiction, little fault will be found with 
the choice made by the conductors of the 
As to poetry and fiction, no mat- 
ter what choice-the Academy might have 
made, there would have been those who 
would have found fault with it. Why has 
the Academy crowned Mr. Yeats’s ‘* Wind 
Among the Reeds” of Mr. Phil- 
lip’s ‘Paolo and Francesea"’? This ques- 
tion is certain to be asked by all admirers 
of the latter poet. The answer inevitably 
is that, as matter of personal taste, those 


Academy. 


instead 


who made the award preferred Mr. Yeats's 
book. The number of those who will wonder 
at the selection of Miss Keats's ‘“‘ On Trial” 
as the most noteworthy novel of the year 
greater than the number of 
those who find fault with the selection of 
“The Wind Among the Reeds.” Undoubt- 
edly *‘On Trial” is a clever story in some 
but critics would think of 
it above “Red Pottage” or the 
or three or four more of the 
successful novels of the year. I have never 
believed in the existence of such a thing as 
an organized attempt to 
into popularity, and it is very certain that 
the would in 
lend itself to anything of the sort, but the 
extraordinary amount of praise which has 
been Miss books has 


seemed to many people to be entirely out of 


will be even 


respects, few 
ranking 


“* Colossus, 


"” 


“boom” a novel 


Academy no circumstances 


lavished on Keats's 
Nobody denies 


for 


proportion to their merits. 
that the books have their merits; but 
one I have never been able to perceive in 
them anything that warrants the praise that 
they have received. I read Miss Keats's first 
volume of stories less than a year ago, and 
I have present the slightest recol- 
lection of any one of the As a 
powerful story invariably makes an indeli- 
ble impression upon me, I am forced to the 


not at 


stories. 


conclusion that Miss Keats's stories are 
not powerful. And I have never met with 
any one who has said—except in print—that 
the stories were either powerful, beautiful, 
or strikingly original. Compare any one of 
them with Grant Allen’s story in the De- 
cember Pall Mall, or with one of Mr. Mau- 
rice Hewlett’s ‘Little Novels of Italy,” 
and you will see the difference between the 


clever amateur and the artist. 


*,* 
The nearly simultaneous appearance of 
two new illustrated weeklies—The Sphere 


and The Spear—is the result of what may be 
mildly termed a difference of opinion be 
tween Mr. Clement Shorter and the proprie- 
tor of The Diustrated London News. Mr. 
Shorter was for several years the editor of 
the latter paper, but a few months ago he 
saw fit to sever his connection with The 
News and to advertise his intention of 
starting a rival paper to be called The 
Sphere. Thereupon the proprietor of The 
News advertised that he was about to start 
a new illustrated paper to be called The 
Spear. Both papers have been for the last 
fortnight extensively advertised, and 
public has been warned not to mistake the 
one for the other. The Spear issued Its first 
number the day before The Sphere ap- 
peared, and as both sold very largely the 
state of mind of the newsmen who tried to 
supply each customer with the paper he de- 
but invariably supplied the wrong 
one, was pitiable. 

Of course the similarity of name of the 
two new papers will lead to a great many 
mistakes on the part of newsmen and cus- 
tomers. For reasons which do not concern 
the public, the proprietor of The Illustrated 
London News keenly resented the appear- 
ance of The Sphere. Knowing that many 
people pronounce Sphere in a way which 
makes it nearly indistinguishable from 
Spear, he naturally supposed that The Spear 
would injure the sale of The Sphere. Prob- 
ably it will to some extent, but the similari- 
ty in name will hurt one paper quite as 
much as the other. When a man asks one 
of Smith's lordly newsmen for The Sphere 
he will probably be handed The Spear, and 
when he tries to buy The Spear he will find 
The Sphere forced upon him. 

It is doubtful if there Is any room for a 
new illustrated paper. It was some years 
before The Graphic became a valuable prop- 
erty, and Black and White had a long and 
hard struggle on the road to success. Of 
the two new papers The Sphere is decidedly 
the better, but whether the public will find 
it superior to any of its elder rivals and 
will give it efficient support remains to be 
seen. 


the 


sired, 


Mr. Stephen Gwynn, who some time ago 
rashly asserted his inability to read Miss 
Austen's novels, and thereby drew upon 
himself much righteous indignation, has 
lately written in defense of the late An- 
thony Trollope’s novels, claiming for them 
a much greater degree of merit than the 
public has hitherto conceded to them. What 


is odd in this new departure of Mr. Gwynn 
is that Trollope and Migs Austen were not 
wholly unlike. It is true that Miss Austen 
possessed genius and that Trollope 
but both of them aimed to 
photograph life as they knew it. If a man 
cannot read Miss Austen, how is it possible 
that he can find Trollope interesting? It is 
as if a man should find Mr. Wells's books 
in Jules 


pos- 


sessed none, 


unreadable, but should delight 
Verne. Possibly Mr. Gwynn is not in ear- 


nest either in regard to Miss Austen or 
Trollope, but is trying to perform the feat 
vulgarly known as “pulling the leg" of 


the public. 


*,° 


Mr. Beresford, who is generally supposed | 


to be the McTurk of “ Stalky & Co.,”’ has 
had a difference of opinion with the editor 
of The Cambridge Magazine. Mr. Beresford 
Says that he furnished the editor with cer- 
taln reminiscences of his own and Kipling’s 
school days, and that the editor edited them 
out of all resemblance to the original copy. 
This having also been said in effect by The 
rival of The Cambridge Maga- 
followed. The editor of 
The Cambridge Magazine admits that he ed- 
ited Mr. Beresford’s manuscript, and from 
the specimen of the latter which he 
lished in reply Mr. Beresford’s 
tion the manuscript 
great deal of editing. 
very important one except as a precedent. 


Cantab, a 


zine, a libel suit 


pub- 
to accusa- 
evidently needed a 


The matter is not a 


If all the people who fancy that they recog- 
nize their portraits in Mr. Kipling’s stories 
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should rush into print with their extended | 


autoblographies the result would hardly be 
a benefit to the public. More than one per- 
son has claimed to be the original of Mul- 
that 


discharged soldier who is both an Irishman 


vaney, and it is not impossible some 


favor us with what 


the 


and a drunkard 
he ‘nay to 
life of Mulvaney. 

“ Stalky & Co." 
mense sale, but from time to time some ore 


may 


claim be real facts of 


continues to have an im- 


writes to the daily papers complaining that 
the book is everything that it should not be. 
This merely means that Mr. Kipling’s popu- 
Itisa 
mild reaction and protest against the tre- 


larity does not please some people. 


mendous success that Kipling has attained. 
It can do him no harm, for even if it be 
granted that “ Stalky & Co.” is not as good 
as some of his other books his fame rests 
on too solid a foundation to be shaken. 

°° 


Mrs. Lynn Linton’s “ Reminiscences” are 
certainly interesting. They bring before us 
nearly all the English authors who were her 
contemporaries during her long and busy 
life. Mrs, Linton was one of the kindliest 
of women in private life, and rarely ever 
said an unkind word of any one. Whereas 
in her writings she spared neither age nor 
sex, and probably wrote more bitter things 
than any except perhaps Mr. Robert 
Buchanan. In her “ Reminiscences” she is 
much more like herself than she was when 
she wrote for The Saturday Review (Lon- 
don.) To some extent she was a disappointed 
woman, for her novels never attained the 
success which they deserved. Naturally she 
felt aggrieved at the popularity of certain 
women novelists who did not possess a tithe 
of her ability; but, although she wrote 
sharply and savagely of the follies of 
women, she was not, so far as I know, ever 
an unfair critic of any author, whether man 
or woman. 


one, 


o,* 


Mr. Marston, the well-known publisher, 
while writing the other day of the disap- 
pearance of the three-volume novel, 
marked that the circulating libraries buy 
only the books of such authors as 
gained more or less popularity. This is cer- 
tainly a misfortune for young authors. The 
same is also true of the great Smith news- 
stand monopoly. On the plea that the news- 
stands can only contain a limited number of 
books, the Smiths refuse to put on their 
stands books of new and unknown authors. 
The new author, being thus ignored both 
by the libraries and the Smiths, finds the 
road to popularity an uphill one. However, 
I do not know that either the libraries or 


the Smiths can be honestly blamed. They 


do not exist for the encouragement of lit- 
erature, and do not pretend to be benevo- 
lent institutions. Possibly they have a right 
to manage their own business In their own 
way. 


re- 


have 


Of new novels, Mr. Bernard Hamilton's 
“A Kiss for a Kingdom” has the conspic- 
uous merit of being interesting. There is 
plenty of adventure in it, and one of Mr. 
Hamilton's characters, an American mil- 
lionaire, is distinctly new. Mrs. Hodgson 
Burnett’s curiously named novel, “ In Con- 
nection with the Willoughby Claim "—fancy 
a shy man trying to remember the name 


under the gaze of a severe newsstand 
keeper!—may interest many people, but I 
have not found it interesting. Certainly 
Mrs. Burnett has written much more inter- 
esting and much better books. 


°° 
Mr. George Moore has finished a new play, 
which is shortly to be produced at Dublin. 
It may not prove successful, but it is cer- 


tain to be well constructed and well written. 

Mr. Moore may have his faults as an author, 

but ja a ~ all his later work 
monstrates. 

“ z W. L, ALDEN. 


the | 















IMPORTANT FICTION. 
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A Tale of Harun the Khalif. 


Harun Al Raschid is a name familiar 
to every one, but little has been written 
of his time and period except in_his- 
tories that are slightly known and al- 
most inaccessible, 

This romance of Mrs. Benton is one seriously 
considered and successfully carried out, It deals 
with the latter part of the reign of Harun and 
fells the story of the fall of the great Barmek 


family. 
Geber, after whom the novel is 
named, and of whose great skill as a 






physician we have only a fragmentary 
knowledge, of course plays a prominent 
part; but the story is not merely the ro 
mance of one man’s life; on the 
trary, the plot is founded on the r 
tions of the great Khalif, his Queen, 
Zobeide, and his favorite, Jaafar; and 
it is a historic and splendid picture of 
a Court that was marked by a civiliza- 
tion—unequaled even under Harun's 
contemporary, Charlemagne, then the 
ruler of the Western World, and a mag- 
nificence never surpassed by the great- 
est monarchs the world has known 

Size, 44x74 inches, 496 pages, cloth, 
$1.50. 


By KATE A. BENTON, 
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LYING 
PROPHETS 


A romance by this popular author, 
which has had a great success in Eng- 
land. 

“An excellent novel. A piece of 
serious and admirable work, 


Not unworthy of a place with George 


Eliot's ‘ Adam Bede’ and * Mill on the 
Floss.’ ''—London Pall Mall Gazette. 
“‘Art there certainly is of the purest 


literary quality in * Lying Prophets.’ "* 


—Boston Herald. 


“Virile and dramatic novel.’’—Art 
Interchange. 
‘“* This work is not a light story, writ- 
ten to charm away an idle hour It is 
a powerful study of contemporary life 
religion and art, which will deeply in 
terest all who have outgrown a taste 
for literary bonbons and who can ap- 
preciate a masterly effort.’’—Chicago 
Record 

Size, 44x7% inches. 456 pages, cloth, 
$1.50. 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS, 


AUTHOR of “THE CHIL- 
DREN OF THE MIST.” 


DSeEVeEVSsessesessessesse 


THE CAMBRIC 
MASK. 


A novel ly a versatile and powerful writer inan 
entirely new vein, that is sure of a warm welcome, 


This thoroughly American story is 
one of the present time, with a stirring 
plot, a love story of an unusual and in- 
teresting sort and many of the evi- 
dences of a keen and loving apprecia- 
tion of nature such as were shown in 





Mr. Chambers’ stories of the Maine 
Woods in ‘*‘ The Haunts of Men "’—sto- 
ries that such discerning critics as 


** Droch "’ and James L. Ford look upon 
as showing this author at his very best. 

Size, 4%x7\, inches, 336 pages, cloth, 
$1.50. 


By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS. 


7 
: 
; 


less ome that is full of interest and 
holds the reader enthralled. The heroes 
are a ruined English aristocrat and a 
rich English radical, whose friendship 
for each other and love for the same 
Wwoman—the ‘‘ minx ’'—lead to strange 
complications. 

Locera of literary workmanship of the highest 
quality—witty, graceful, and conrincing—will 
enjoy every page of one of the best novels af the 
day. Tio episodes—a fox hunt and an accident 
tna mine—are especially noteworthy, 


Size, 4%x7% Inches, 335 pages, cloth, 


é 
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: THE MINX, 
A story of Pnglish society life that is 

not commonplace, a story without a 
é 

cover by Hapgood, $1.™). 
By Mrs. Mannington Caffyn, (Iota). 
SOOOO88888888888 
For Sale by all Booksellers, or Sent Postpaid. 
FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, 


villain or an adventuress, but none the 
5 and 7 East 16th Street, New York. 
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BRENTANO’S 


The Absent-Minded Beggar 


By RUDYARD KIPLING, 





Printed in two colors, with artistic borders; 
paper, deckle edge.........sccceseeess 25 cents, 


This is the sole copyright edition of Kipling’s 
Famous Poem. 


All people are notified not to infringe Copyright. 


Trade desiring orders promptly filled. Apply 


to their jobber or the publishers, 


BRENTANO’S, 


31 Union Square, New York. 








Bangs & Co., 


91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, 
Will Sell at Auction MONDAY and 
two following afternoons at 3 o’Clock, 


Standard, Scarce and Illustrated BOOKS, com- 
prising many Interesting and useful works ia 
the various departments of literature, includ- 
ing Recent and Popular Publications. 


THURSDAY and FRIDAY afternoons at 3 0’ Clock, 
A LIBRARY of BOTANICAL LITERATURB, 


incuding many Illustrated works, also Ento- 
melogical Books, Practical Farming and 
Gardening, etc 


Sales of Books every afternoon except Saturday. 











Lippincott’s Magazine 


Complete Novel 


by a FIRST-CLASS AUTHOR. 
2 CENTS. 
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Readers are reminded of the necessity for In- 
Closing the!r full names and. addresses with let- 
ters intended for this department of THE NEW 
York Timpe Satrurnpay Review. Our mails 
are now heavily freighted with “ questions and 
answers.”” We are glad to get them, and shall 
welcome all that our readers are pleased to send— 
all, that is, that are not trivial, 


Edythe M. Pownall, 241 Lenox Avenue, New 
York: ‘The members of my class, Academic 
Third, New York Collegiate Institute,” are fo 
terested in the life of John Tyndall, and I write 
to ask you, on their bebalf, for a few particulars. 
We have learned that John Tyndall one 
this country to lecture, After defraying bis 
penses from the sum, obtained from said ee 
he left the remainder here for a anne. 
Can you inform me of the particulars oe s 
scholarship? What, if any, were the cone sit 
Mas the sum been used, and if se, for whom: 
Can you tell me from what college said person 
cr persons have come, and to what college they 
£0? If the sum appropriated for the scholarship 
has not been used, can you teil me what Is tts 
present value, and in whose hands it now is? 

Prof. Tyndall had almost decided to settle 
n the United States in 1844, when an en- 
sagement called him elsewhere. Many 
ygars later he accepted an invitation to de- 
Iver a course of lectures in the Lowell In- 
stitute in Boston, He arrived in October, 
S7zZ, and delivered courses also in Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington, New York, 
Brooklyn, and New Haven. From. these 
lectures, after deducting his expenses, there 
remained the net sum of $13,033, which he 
placed in the hands of three Trustees, with 
instructions to use the interest for the 
“support of two American pupils who may 
evince decided taients in physics, and who 
May express @ determination to devote their 
lives to this work. My desire would be that 
each pupil would spend four years at a Ger- 
man university, three of those to be de- 
voted to the acquisition of knowledge, and 
the fourth to original investigation.” This 
sum of money failed at once to yield the 
desired results, but in 1885, when the ori- 
ginal fund had increased to $52,400, it was 
decided to divide the fund into three equal 
amounts, te be given, one to Columbia Col- 
lege, one to Harvard University, and one to 
the University of Pennsylvania, for the 
founding of three permanent fellowships in 
physical science. Tyndall had decided on 
this use of his earnings from the lectures 
before he came to the United States, He 
wrote, in June, 1871: “1 don’t want your 
money, nor will T bring away one dollar of it. 
I will help your scientific institutions with it; 
but it shall not be said that I went to 
America to line my pockets.” 





“N. BE. 3" A says there is a great deal of 
impressionism in George Meredith's * Harry Rich- 


mond.’ B maiptains there is nothing impression- | 


istic about the book You would greatly oblige 
Me by telling me whose view is the more cor- 
rect of the two.’ 

George Meredith cannot be taxed with 
impressionism. If impressionism is used in 
a derogatory sense, it has not the least 
application to Meredith, Over-impression- 
ism leads to the sensational, and Meredith 
is not sensational. He may surprise, but 
the surprise is invariably carried out in a 
natural way. 

























Thomas S. Nedham, 23 West Eighty-second 
Etrect, New York City: ‘ Where ean L tind * Not 
of the letter but the spirit, for the letter killeth, | 
but the spirit giveth life . 

M G W Orvis 17 North Willow Street, 
Tres Fi aie Saas Where can | find a poem called 
*The Fountain’ and another containing the line, 
* Moving about in worlds not realized’? 

Anony Willams College Williams 
town, M ‘In the SATURDAY REVIEW of 
eb, 10 it is stated that Paul Du Chaillu was 
born in New Orlean 31, 188s. The Century 
‘Cyclopedia of Name he English * Who's 
Wi f TtMWP state * Was born in Paris 
duly ol INSS, the sor a lre trader in 
Africa Which statement is correct?" 

The SaturDAY REVIEW'S authority was 
the American “ Who's Who" for 1899-1900, 
Kirk's “Supplement to Allibone"’ says he 
wos born in Louisiana in 18%, which adds 
to the confusion. 

Ivsser, O02 Broadway, New York City: 
z to BK. 4. Sterling, 36 Garden Place, 
vn, in reference to the poem beginning, 
t mwrour s your own my braves,’ [ 
ay that line is from ‘ Warren's Ad- 
by Jobr pont 
Schliemer, 187 West 104th Street, New 
ity “What is the value of the * Breeches ’ 
to the Bible, Landon, C. Barker, 1582, in 
condition 

A opy of the Genevan, or “ Breeches,” 

Bible of 1582, bound with the “ Psalms" 


of 1580, London, J. Day, fetched £4 2s, Gd 
at the Makellar sale, in November, LS9S, 















i. i H Narragansett 
a Ilistory of the Plague 
Ui listorical narration or not? 

It is not It was suggested by the dread 
of the plague, which had recently broken 
out in France The narrative has, how- 
ever, such an air of authenticity that it im- 
posed on Dr. Mead, who had been appointed 
to report upon desirable precautions. He 
quotes it < an authority in his “ Discourse 
on the Plague,” 1744 

Hi. Chamberlain, Staten Island, N Y “Can 
ye te me where tr et a list of pseudonyms otf 
recent publication? ‘ 


The most recent work of this kind is 
William Cushing's 
nyms,’ 


second series, & 


Initials and Pseudoe- 
Crowell & Co first series, $5; 











\ t w \ eit \ ‘ give 
t ' n t ining Mctionaries, par 
ticularly those ¢ ne two-syilabied rhymes’ * 

S. W. Barnum's “ Vocabulary of English 
Rhyme Appleton & Co., $2.50: Tom Hood, 
Jr.s, ** Rhymsier,”” with additions by Bran- 
dcr Matthews, Appleton, $1; 0. IF. Adams's 
* Manual of Rhymes, Selections, and 
Phrases," New England Publishing Com- 
pany, Beeston, 25 cent Walker's “ Rhym- 
ing D onary,” edition of SSX, Routleder 
$1.50 

Charl wi West Forty-ninth Street 
New Yo k let me know 
whethe Mar f City of New 
York ! ilit I have the 
yee Is » S66 e, all in ve 

Tr vlume m loned have a ilue of 
about S20 


Mr. Stillman oa Ruskin, 

In the pa ige of Mr. W J 

“ Autobiography " published in the March 
Atlantic occurs this de 
ing with Ruskin It must have been writ- 
ten before the death of the 


Stillman’s 
eription of his meet- 


“master "* 
Most of my time was passed in hunting 

up picture by . ind of course I 

Made the curly ance of Griffiths, a 





} an undue importance 





| Mr. tobert Bagster, the Bible 
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dealer in pictures, who was Turner's spe- 
cial agent, and at w gallery were to be 
seen such of his pictures as he wished to 
sell; for no inducement could be offered 
which would prevail on him to dispose of. 
some of them. Griffiths told me that in his 
presence an American collector, Mr. James 
Lennox, of New York, after offering Turner 
£5,000, which was refused, for the old 
Téméraire, offered him a blank check, 
which was equally rejected, 
place became one of my most common re- 
sorts, for Griffiths was less a picture dealer 
than a passionate admirer of Turner, who 
seemed to have drifted into his business 
because of his love for the artist's pictures, 
and to share in his admiration for Turner 
was to gain his cordial friendship. Here I 
first saw Ruskin, and was introduced to 
him. I was looking at some little early 
drawings of Turner's, when a gentleman en- 
tered the gallery, and, after a conversa:ion 
with him of some length, Griffiths came to 
me and asked if I would not like to be pre- 
sented to the author of ‘‘ Modern Paint- 
ers,’ to which I naturally replied in the af- 
tirmative. I could hardly believe my eyes, 
expecting to find in him something of the 
fire, enthusiasm, and dogmatism of his 
book, and seeing only a gentleman of the 
most gentle type, blonde, refined, and with 
as little self-assertion or dogmatic tone as 
was possible consistently with the holding 
of his own opinions; suggesting views rath- 
er than asserting them, and as if he had 
not himself come to a conclusion on the 
subject of conversation. A delightful and 


to me instructive conversation ended in an | 
invitation to visit his father’s collection of | 


drawings and pictures at Denmark Hill, 
and later to spend the evening at his own 


house, in Grosvenor Street. After the lapse | 


of forty-eight years, it is difficult to distin- 
guish between the incidents which took 
piace in this first visit to England, in 1850, 
and those belonging to another, -a little 
later; but the impression is very strong 
that it was during the former that I spent 
the evening at the Grosvenor Street resi- 
dence, at which I met several artists of 
Ruskin’s intimacy, and among them G. F. 
Watts. I then saw Mrs. Ruskin, and have 
a very vivid impression of her personal 
beauty, saying to a friend to whom I gave 
an account of the visit just after that she 
was the most beautiful woman I hud veen 
in England. As I went up the street to 
their house there was a bagpiper playing 
near it, and the pipes entered into the con- 


| versation in the drawing room. On my ex- 


pressing a very disparaging opinion of 
their musie, which I then had heard for 
the first time, Mrs. Ruskin flamed up with 
indignation, but, after an annihilating look, 
she said mildly, “ | suppose no southerner 
can understand the pipes,’ and we dis- 
cussed them calmly, she telling some stories 
to illustrate their power and the special 
range of their effect. 

At that time Ruskin held very strong 
Calvinistic notions, and as I kept my Purl- 
tanism anshaken we had as many conver- 
sations on religion as on art, the two being 
then to me almost identical, and to him 
closely related; and I remember his saying 
once, in speaking of the doctrine of foreor- 
dination, (to me a dreadful bugbear,) as I 
was drinking a glass of sherry, that he be- 
lieved that it had been ordained from all 
eternity whether 1 should set that glass 
down empty or without finishing the wine. 
This was to me the most perplexing prob- 
lem of all that Ruskin put before me, for 
it was the first time that the doctrine of 
Calvin had come before me in a concrete 
form. Another incident gave me a serious 
perplexity as to Ruskin's perceptions of art. 
Leslie had given me a ecard to see Mr. Hol- 
ford’s collection of pietures, in which was 
ene of Turner's, the baleony seene in Ven- 
ice—called, I think, “ Juliet and Her 
Nurse.”” It was a moonlight, with the most 
wonderful rendering of a certain effect seen 
with the moon at the spectator’s back; and 
1 noted, in speaking to Ruskin, later on, 


that no other picture L had evér seen of | 


moonlight had succeeded so fully in realiz- 
ing it; to which he replied that he. had 
never noticed that it was a moonlight pict- 
ure, But when I called his attention to the 
display of fireworks on the Grand Canal, 
he admitted that it was not customary to 
let off fireworks by day, and that it must 
be a night scene, 

My acquaintance with Ruskin lasted, with 
varying degrees of intimacy and some in- 
terruptions, till ISTO, when it was terminat- 
ed by a trivial personal incident to which 
his morbid state of mind at the time gave 
We separated more 
and more widely in our opinions on art in 
later years, and the differences came to 
me reluctantly; for my reverence for the 


man was never to be shaken, while my | 








study of a showed me finally that, how- 


ever correct his views of the ethics of art 


might be, from the point of view of pure ! 


art he was entirely mistaken, and all that 
his influence had done for me had to be un- 
done before any true progress could be 
made, What littl [ had learned from the 


artists L knew had been in the main cor- 


rect, and had aided to show me the true 


| road; but the teaching of ‘* Modern Paint- 


ers,’ and of Ruskin himself later, was in 
the end fatal to the career to which I was 
then devoted 


“Books Whose Backs Do Not 
Break.” 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

1 read the article in to-day’s Sarunpay 
REVIEW on “ Books Whose Backs Do Not 
Break ” with great interest, as my father, 
publisher, 
has long sought a binding which would 
stand rough usage and would also le open 


flat. A couple of years ago he perfected a } 


new system of binding which is patented 
and worked in London by the Flexile Bind- 
ing Company. By this method a book can 
be so bound that it may be rolled up with- 
out any injury to back or cover, and will 
also lie as flat as any well-bound book that 
has been in constant use for many y« s. 
The system is equally applicable to all kinds 


of books, and its advantages fo: diction- 


} aries and works of reference you may well 


' 
| 
} 


i 


tand, 

I write this because you seemed to imply 
that a flexible binding was still to be in- 
vented, LILIAN BAGSTER-COLLINS., 

New York, Feb. 17, 1000, 
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Romance of the Feudal Chateaux 
By ELIZABETH W. CHAMPNEY. With 40 photogravure illustrations. $3.50. 





















“The very names of the Frenzth Chateaus celebrated in Mrs. Champney's 
book are embodiments of romance. The author writes in a happy vein, seeing 
and describing chiefly the things that appeal genrially to the imagination. She 

| Sets forth her experiences with an ingenious blending of the facts of to-day and 
the stories of long ago. This keeps her historical passages from seeming pe- 
dantic, and puts to the fore, instead, a pleasant personal note. The illustra- 
tions are well chosen. It is a good book of topographical information, histor- 
ical lore, and picturesque, romantic gossip.”—\. Y. Tribune. 

“The author writes in a most entertaining and readable way, succeeding 
admirably in carrying the reader back to the ‘ days of old, when knights were 
bold.’ "—Pitisburg Times. 


Love Letters of a Musician 
BY MYRTLE REED. Second impression. 8vo, gilt top, $1.75. 


The story which is told in the love letters is as beautiful as the manner of 
telling, and Myrtle Reed has made a contribution to the lovers’ literature of 
the world as precious as the “ Sonnets from the Portuguese,” and hardly less 
poetic. 

“A bundle of charming billets dowr, very sweet and very delicate."—The 
Outlook. “ Tender, delicate, and beautiful is Myrtle Reed's * Love Letters.’ " 


| 
: 
Brooklyn Eagle, 
i 
: 
i 
: 
: 
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More Colonial Homesteads 


And Their Stories. By MARION HARLAND, author of “ Some Colonial 
Homesteads,” etc. With 80 illustrations. Second Impression. 8vo, $3.00. 


“More Colonial Homesteads” includes, among others, deseriptions and 
illustrations of John Hall, Johnstown, N. Y.—La Chaumiere du Prairie, Lex- 
ington, Ky.—Morven, the Stockton Homestead, Princeton, N. J.—Scotia, the 
one eee House, Schenectady, N. Y.—Two Schuyler Homesteads, Albany, 

“ Marion Harland adopted a pleasant and successful line of writing when 
she produced her book on ‘Some Colonial Homesteads and Their Stories.’ Her 
taste for the by-paths of history is reinforced by a genial method of putting 
her investigations into literary form, These works, partly historical, partly 
biographical, partly anecdotic, are attractively bound.”— J. Y. Tribune. 


Edited by Lyman P. Powell. 
Historic Towns of New England 





American Historic Towns. 


With introduction by GeorGE P. MORRIS. With 161 illustrations. Third 
Impression. 8vo, gilt top, $3.50. 
" The towns described are: Portland, Rutland, Salem, Boston, Cambridge, 


Concord, Plymouth, Cape Cod Towns, New Haven, Deerfield, Newport, Provi- 
dence, Hartford. 


| 

| Historic Towns .of the [liddle States 
|@ With introduction by Dr. ALBERT SHAW. With 135 illustrations. 8vo, 
gilt top, $3.50. 

| 


The towns described are: Albany, Saratoga, Schenectady, Newburgh, ‘Tar- 


* 

: 

iS rytown, Brooklyn, New York, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Princeton, 
« 

+ 

- 

& 


Wilmington. 
The Rochester Democrat says of the first volume: “ A work of unusual in- 
terest, not only interesting reading, but also a valuable contribution to the his 
| @ tory of the growth and development of the Eastern States.” 
: In Preparation: Historic Towns of the Souther States. 
« 
| @ . 
le Life Beyond Death 
$ Being a review of the World’s Beliefs on the Subject, a consideration of 
$ Present Conditions of Thought and Feeling, leading to the Question as 
i& to Whether it can be Demonstrated as a fact. By Minor J. SAVAGE, 
$ D.D. Third Impression, 8vo, $1.50. 
3 “This volume is dedicated to the son who was suddenly called last Spring 
@ from a life of promise and usefulness into the great beyond; and Dr. Savage 
| @ pours out his soulin the mingled languageof sorrow and faith, which puts into 


® his hope the emotional temper of Channing and the intellectual spirit of Park- 
# er. It shows the strong inspiration that governs the work and which balances 














ie all the moral, religious, and scientific forces in the world between the claims 
€ of scientific method and the ideal of religion. The book unqu “stionably marks 
| @ a tremendous reaction against the materialism of the past.’—Christian Reg- 
1 @ ister. 
« 
s 
: Heredity and Human Progress 
i¢ By W. DUNCAN MCKIM, M. D., Ph. D. 12mo, $1.50. 
| % “Dr. McKim has written a startling book * He thinks he has cis- 
| ® covered a prophylactic for all human woes, a panacea for all human ills, an 
3 antidote for degeneration, a stimulus to human progress.’—\ew York Herald 
| # 
| @ 
| . 
| @ 
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: THE CRITIC 


+ An Illustrated Monthly Review of Literature, Art and Life. 
Special Attractions of the March Number: 


eae 


+ 

: 

3 A double page portrait of Mark Twain in color, from the 

% original pastel drawing made for Tur Critic by Everett Shinn. 

# Treasures of the Daly Library, with illustrations from rare 
manuscripts and drawings never before published. A Portrait 
Sketch of Thackeray, by himself. John Ruskin: An essay 
on, a poem to, with interesting Ruskiniana; profusely illustrated. 


+ 
« 

+ 

« 

« 

: R. D. Blackmore: Blackmore at Seventy-three ; An Afternoon 
+ 

« 

« 

@ 

+ 

€ 


with Blackmore. Behind the Scenes with Ben-Hur: Describ- 
ing wonderful machinery at work; illustrated with sketches made 
Four Poets of the Ghetto: 
The 


on the spot by Everett Shinn. 
Illustrated by portraits made by an artist of the Ghetto. 
A remarkable poem by a new poet. 


Three Diggers: 


+ FREE TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


S ~—- To any one who sends £2.00 for one year's subscription direct to The Critic Co, 


: The Ortic with Times Review, for six months, $1.25. Samples sent tree. 

@ a — 
| 

; ? 27 and 29 West 23d Street, NEW YORK 
« $s , 
G. P. Putnam S Son y 24 Bedford Street, Strand, LONDON. 
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French-Huguen 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: them to write for a free specimen copy of the mon 
. * ‘ | 
In your issue of Feb. 3 you give the 


proper pronunciation of Janice Meredith as 


POOSEAAsAeannnees eeseseoososs 


+ 
| : 
% The New York Times Saturday Review of Books and Art. 
+ 


ot, but Not French. | IF YOU KNOW @3¥. 9X8, "218 
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PIPPI SSSIPPS ISIS SPS IFII PISS PI FS FS FISS SIS IIISPSTSITSIS 
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ve 


POPSIISVIFIITOS 


PIFISIFIBIF ITS 


ston 


see 
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see 


* 
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thy 


Magazine of Poetry, New York City. 





| '* Jan’-eece,"’ on the ground that the name | ~ - 





is of French-Huguenot extraction. ‘This | nunciation is attempted, why noi keep 
may be French-Huguenot pronunciation, but | the Anglicized pronunciation and 
(it is not French. A Frenchman would eall | Janice? W Americans make a sorry th 
the word “ Zha-néece,” with a soft “J,” a | of it when we try to introduce French 
mere touch of “n,”’ and the accent, if any, the masses The usually al 


on the second syllable. Since “ Meredith” knowledge which succeeds 
is an English name, and the pronunciation | pression of illiteracy 
of * Janice" is more than likely to be the | 


i hybrid which you suggest, if a French pro- 


in giving the 


New York, Feb, 6, 1900, 
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CAROLYN SRIVUMAN, 










